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WHISTLER’S ACADEMY OF PAINTING. 


SOME PARISIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


HERE was a great stir in the 
Latin Quarter when it became 
known that a new Académie was 

about to open, with Mr, Whistler as 
instructor. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the fees were twice as high as those in 
the ordinary schools, girls of all nation- 
alities flocked to the Passage Stanislas to 
put down their names, as there were only 
a limited number of pupils, and the lucky 
forty who were admitted were the envied 
of all, when the schools opened in the 
autumn of 1898. Men were rather 
more cautious in coming to the call, 
being slower to appreciate the chance of 
studying under such a genius as Whistler. 
Whilst admiring him immensely as an 
artist, they doubted his ability to teach. 
All know how much Whistler despised 
the ordinary academic training, and how 
he himseif broke away from the conven- 
tions. His idea was to get together a 
class of artists, and not any ordinary 
students ; as he considered that a large 
percentage of those who joined the 
schools would have done far better as 
carpenters or blacksmiths. 

‘There was no mercenary side to the 
venture, as Whistler volunteered his 
services. It was done from a love of art, 
for with his usual kindness he wished to 
help those who were really artistic and 
in earnest. To carry out his idea he 
installed his favourite Italian model and 
her husband in the Académie, entrusting 
them with the business side of the affair. 
They ran the entire school, and whatever 
profits there were (and undoubtedly for a 
time they were very high), Mr. Whistler 
generously refused to share. The house 
selected was an old three-storied one in 
the Passage Stanislas, off the Rue Notre 
Dame des Champs, and immediately 


BY CYRUS CUNEO. 

opposite the studio of the famous Carolus 
Duran. It contained a stable on the 
ground floor ingeniously adapted to a 
studio, and another atelier at the top 
of the house. Whistler purchased some 
rare old carved oak from a chateau in the 
south of France, which he presented to 
the school. He had the handsome stair- 
case fitted in bodily, with wainscot and 
handrail complete, and one had to mount 
these magnificent stairs to gain the studio 
on the third floor. ‘The door leading into 
this room was of beautiful black oak, with 
iron latch and hinges; and in the room 


itself was a fireplace, which for the 
dignified simplicity of its carving was 
worthy of a home in any museum. On 


all the landings, and in the studios, were 
simple draperies, and divans with cushions, 
and at a glance one felt the presence of 
Whistler. The school was certainly a 
distinct break-away in every sense from 
the ordinary French Académies. 

There was no such thing as the Professor 
coming twice a week at an appointed 
hour. Whistler came on any day, and 
at any time—whenever, in fact, the spirit 
moved him, and to the sorrow of all 
the students the spirit moved him very 
seldom. Everything was done through 
Madame the proprietress, who was wont 
to inform the massier that “ Monsieur 
Wheeslair is coom_ to-day.” ‘This 
announcement produced great excitement 
in the class. ‘There was much arranging 
of palettes, and frantic endeavours, to 
quote Whistler’s words, “to make the 
Masterpiece appear as the flower to the 
painter, perfect in its bud as in its bloom.” 

With his true politeness Whistler would 
mount the stairs to visit the ladies first, 
and there were visible signs of anxiety 
on the faces of the men students as they 
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listened for the well-known tap of the 
dainty feet on the polished stair, as he 
ascended. It brought to mind the poem 
“ Sheridan’s ride,” with “ Whistler only ten 
steps away—only five steps away.” ‘Then, 
instead of the preliminary pause at our 
door, we were exasperated by hearing his 
footsteps dying away down the passage, 
and hearing his high piping voice say to 
Madame: “ A peut-étre demain—pour les 
messieurs. Au revoir!” 

Whistler was certainly a genius, but he 
showed some difficulty in imparting his 
knowledge. His criticisms were often 
foggy and uncertain, and he hardly ever 
found words in which to 
express himself. It was 
almost an impossibility to 
develop without becoming 
a slave and copying him in 
every way. In the hands of 
the majority of the students 
this was a dangerous method, 
If one came with a spark of 
originality it was extinguished 
immediately by the domi- 
nating personality of The 
Master. He could only see 
Art from his own standpoint. 
and he insisted on our all 
using the same palette, the 
same brushes as_ himself, 
and on our seeing all 
objects with his eyes. ‘The 
result to an ordinary outsider 
was ridiculously monotonous. 
I well remember a French- 
man, who wanted to join the 
class, coming to view some 
of the studies, and then re- 
marking, with an amused 
smile, ‘‘ Vous avez beaucoup 
des petits Wheestlers !” 
This was perfectly true of the majority, 
but there were a few very matured men, 
who hardly carried out Whistler’s formule 
as regards the palette and method, but 
who profited largely by the criticisms, 
owing to their more independent attitude. 

Those students who were much ham- 
pered in the other schools and discouraged 
by criticisms on their drawings, took 
sanctuary, as it were, in the Académie 
Whistler, where such a thing as faulty 
work was completely ignored. ‘The whole 
time I studied with him, I never heard 
him once correct bad drawing, proportion, 
or character. ‘This sort of criticism could 
only be of great artistic value to the 
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student who was strong enough to under- 
stand ; but it was fatal to those who had 
not gone through the mill, as well as to 
those who failed to realise that a school 
is to study in, and not a place to produce 
pictures, 

I had just joined the Académie, and 
of course was on the tiptoe of expectation 
at the idea of really seeing Whistler, and 
living in the same room with him, My 
first experience of him revealed to me 
the whole object of his teaching. ‘The 
announcement of his arrival was the 
signal for us all to shuffle off our tabourets 
to salute him. He had scarcely entered 
the room before he spotted 
an Englishman who was 
smoking as he worked, and 
observed drily, “ You should 
be ve—ry careful. You 
know, you might get inter- 
ested in your work and let 
your pipe go out!” ‘This 
remark produced a subdued 
chuckle on all sides, Any- 
where else it would have 
caused a roar of laughter, 
but a hearty laugh before 
the Professor would have 
been considered inartistic. 

Instead of sitting down in 
the usual French fashion 
and giving each pupil in 
turn a clear and matter-of- 
fact criticism, Whistler airily 
picked his way amongst 
the easels, glancing here 
and there, ignoring some 
canvases altogether, greeting 
others with ‘‘ Yes—yes.” 
To a third he would say, 
‘I see you're beginning to 
understand!” and _ to still 
another, “Rather dirty, you know,— 
dirty, muddy in colour.” ‘To a big military- 
looking German who towered over him 
he said, as he adjusted his monocle, ‘‘ You 
know, you're rather small in your treat- 
ment.” Then, glancing up at his huge 
pupil with a twinkle in his eye, and his 
head on one side at a knowing angle, he 
added the admonition, “ Broader—bigger 
—more simple !” 

I had come fresh from the Parisian 
schools, and to my surprise found I was 
the only one doing a charcoal drawing. 
All the others were painting. I worked 
very hard at that drawing in order to 
impress Whistler, It certainly had the 
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effect of attracting his attention, and he 
asked the massier, with his usual drawl, 
“Ah, w—who is that gentleman making 
a charcoal drawing?” The massier re- 
plied, in a very subdued voice, “ That 
is a new student—Mr, Cuneo.” “ Oho— 
oo—o,” Whistler answered, and stepping 
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resumed: “ You know, er—r—r, that sort 
of work would get you prizes, and your 
drawings would be framed and hung on 
the walls at these other schools. Yes, 
yes.—You know you'll go on working like 


that for four or five years and you'll never 
ea 


know anything! ! 


Another pause, and a 


“*Good morning, gentlemen: | hope you are all well.’” 


daintily across the room he stood behind 
me. He was silent so long that I became 
horribly uncomfortable. He at last broke 
the silence by “Splendid, marvellous, 
h Then he 
paused, With a glow of satisfaction I felt 
I had justified my existence. Alas for my 
ignorance of Whistler! In a moment he 


ve—ry good, ve--ry good !” 


ripple of amusement from the rest of 
the fellows. ‘Then again: ‘‘ There you sit, 
drawing a figure ona white sheet of paper, 
which to begin with is absolutely false, as 
er—er—if you will observe, the model 
is a delicate silhouette against a green 
background, ‘lhe composition before me 
is emphasised by the entire absence of 
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white. It is a tone-harmony, enveloped 
in atmosphere. Here you've not only lost 
the effect, but changed the scheme en- 
tirely. My advice to you, Mr. Cuneo, is to 
paint —draw—draw with your brush, and 
endeavour to produce what you see before 
you.” Then, as he walked off, “ You may 
be shocked with the result !” 

Needless to say, that was the first and 
last drawing I made in that class. From 
that time forward I started to paint, and 
when I was noticed at all I got the very brief 
and lucid criticisms that Whistler was so 
famous for. ‘‘ Yes—yes ; now that’s better, 
that’s better : it rather looks as if you had 
squeezed the tubes on to the canvas,” 

My term of office as masster or monitor 
commenced in a very amusing way. I 
was summoned one day by Madame: 
Mr. Whistler wished to speak to me. | 
immediately concluded my career at the 
Académie was at an end—that I had been 
found wanting, and unworthy even to 
follow humbly in the great man’s footsteps. 
This was also the general impression in 
the class, for as I closed the door the 
fellows called out ‘‘ Good-bye, Cuneo, old 
chap !” 

Whistler was standing, an impressive 
figure in black, the long overcoat buttoned 
down to his ankles, the poet’s hat and 
black gloves all complete. I had hardly 
entered the room before he wheeled 
round and, looking sternly at me, said: 
“Look here, Mr. Cuneo, you er—er— 
seem a very conscientious and _hard- 
working young man, and I think—er—I 
think —er—you'll get on.” 

In my agony I blurted out, ‘* But, Mr. 


Whistler, I am _ painting entirely at 
present.” . 

‘Yes, yes, yes, yes! I want you to 
become massier here, as Mr, —— is 


leaving. I know you will do your best 
to get the right sort of pupils in this class. 
You must understand my aim is not to 
get this school into the position of those 
other French Académies, where anybody 
is accepted who will pay the usual fees, 
No, we don’t want the ordinary student 
just for the sake of filling up the class. We 
want real born artists, men who consider 
art a science, not a trade. Men er—-men 
er... these fellows, these er... we want 


none of your cow-punching Americans, 
who have done portraits for two bits 
(twenty-five cents, or one shilling) over 
there, and think they can come here and 
join my 


school! ‘They 


are certainly 
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undesirable, and are not wanted here— 
not wanted here.” 

Then, shaking his gloved finger in my 
face, he resumed. ‘ And there are others, 
who come from London, from that school 
er—we’ve got some of them here now! 
They are no credit to my school. You 
know the girls are much stronger, much 
stronger! ITll try and come round next 
Friday. Good day.—Madame, j'ai parlé 
avec M. Cuneo: il comprend bien,” and 
without another word he left me. 

On the mornings of Whistler’s intended 
visits all were on the alert, and ordinary 
things were thrust aside. ‘Tordo, the 
excitable Italian attendant, acted as scout, 
and was stationed at the end of the 
Passage, commanding a good view of 
Whistler’s studio. Madame hung out 
of the window. At the first signs of 
Whistler’s approach ‘Tordo raced _ back, 
Madame instantly took the alarm, burst 
into the studio with “Signor Cuneo! 
Signor Wheestlair!” and vanished as 
suddenly as she had come, and we heard 
her ruthlessly silence her husband, who 
was tranquilly playing Verdi's “ Miserere ” 
on his harp. Almost before the last 
strains had ceased there was a_ violent 
ring at the bell, and one of the Americans 
remarked, ‘That’s Whistler’s clutch.” 
Madame, by this time composed and 
smiling, opened the door in a calm and 
casual manner. After exchanging the 
usual greetings she came to the studio 
and motioned me out of the room, amid 
the sniggers of the others. Of course the 
understanding was that we were all 
unaware Mr. Whistler was in the place. 
He bowed to me, said good morning, and 
asked me to announce him, mentioning 
at the same time that he was “very busy 
this morning—very busy. Have only just 
come to see er—how everybody is—really 
cannot stay.” 

I opened the studio door, and sheepishly 
walking down the shallow steps, said: 
“Gentlemen, Mr. Whistler.” ‘This naturally 
surprised them very much. 

Whistler came forward and stood on 
the landing, bowing graciously. “Good 
morning, gentlemen: I hope you are all 
well.” 

The fellows, looking uncommonly like 
tin soldiers, mumbled some reply. 

Having been relieved of his hat, coat, 
and cane, the great man was soon chatting 
amongst us. Suddenly dropping the 
subject he was discussing, he pointed to 
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a canvas and_= said, “ Whhoo’s done 
that ?” 
The perpetrator of the study slowly 


emerged from the group, like a guilty 
schoolboy hauled up for some dreadful 
offence. (Whistler’s mere address always 
made you feel insignificant and small.) 

“Qho—you’re an American, aren’t you ?” 

“Ves, Mr. Whistler; I come from so 
and-so.” 

“Ves—yes: I thought so. ‘There’s 
something in it, yes—you’ve got a some- 


he 
‘Sw lgpli yee 


““*71 see in the model a beautiful 


of er 
see in 


thing, but there’s such a lack of er 

er—it—m-m-m, yes, yes, yes, | 
the model a beautiful envelopment, the 
atmosphere ; there’s hardly an cdge—it 
turns. By the way, what is your palette 
like? let me see it, let me see it!” 
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The palette was produced, and a look 
of horror overspread Whistler’s face. 
‘Good gracious ! I say, Mr. Cuneo, have 
you shown Mr. the arrangement for 
the palette ?” 





envelopment, the atmosphere.” 


“T am afraid, Mr. Whistler, he 
been here very long.” 

“Well, let me see—have you got any 
brushes ?” 

They were handed to 
looked at them very doubtfully. 


hasn't 


him, and he 


He 
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then took the palette and proceeded to 
get it into a fit condition to use. Deciding 
on the general tone of the model, he 
mixed with the knife a lump of paint to 
represent this tone, then dragged in 
similar colours, light and dark, to form 
the transitional tones from light to shadow. 
There was a look of great admiration at 
the sight of what he had produced; the 
palette was now a true harmony in every 
sense; in itself it would almost have 
served as a picture, thus _ illustrating 
Whistler’s words that “the picture was 
practically finished on the palette.” 

Having now goteverything in satisfactory 
working order, and oblivious of the fact 
that he had an engagement, and that the 
poor model had been posing before he 
came, and had patiently stood through 
the tedious twenty minutes of preparatory 
work, Whistler started to “transfer” to 
the canvas. 

We all crowded around, breathlessly 
watching his every movement: this was 
certainly a treat never to be forgotten. 
Intense interest was depicted on our 
eager and pleased faces, and I am sure 
we all inwardly felt horribly elated and a 
great pity for those of our fellow-students 
who were not present. 

‘There stood frail little Whistler, staring 
at the model as though she were-a ghost ; 
open eyes and mouth, working on the 
palette, he held his breath, then slowly 
extending his arm, and gently but firmly 
drawing the brush along the canvas, he 
uttered a deep sigh, almost a puff of 
relief, ending with the finish of the stroke. 
This painful process was repeated at 
almost every touch, and was exceedingly 
comical. It was marvellous, though, to 
see the transformation he wrought: from 
an ordinary study he changed it toa 
canvas containing all the qualities of 
a great master, 

As time went on uneasiness prevailed ; 
we shifted from one foot to the other, 
leant on each other’s shoulders, and ex- 
changed glances of sympathy with the 
model, who was lifting first one leg, then 
the other, in a wild endeavour to get the 
blood to circulate, making horrible faces 
as she looked at the clock. (Whistler 
would only have women models, never 
men.) ‘This had not the slightest effect 


on Whistler, who became more and more 
excited, his strokes more energetic, and 
the white lock reared itself defiantly in 
his dishevelled hair. 
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With a louder puff than any that had 
preceded it, Whistler suddenly laid down 
the brushes, saying, “I think that’s 
better.” 

Our enthusiastic praises were not wholly 
due, I fear, to the very fine lesson we 
had received; being merely mortal, we 
thought of mundane things, and we were 
all keenly conscious that our dinner-hour 
was long past. ‘The model took instant 
advantage of the break, and limped 
across the room incoherently muttering 
something about its being the last time 
she would pose here. 

Whistler informed me, as I helped him 
into his coat, that he would come next 
Friday, and read us some passages from 
his book that he thought would be of 
some benefit to us. Mounting the 
shallow steps, he paused on the little 
landing at the top, and with his usual 
courteous bow made his exit. 

We surged round the picture, and 
several laughing offers were made for it; 
but the lucky possessor carried it off 
triumphantly, for I am sure that up to 
the last moment he had expected Whistler 
to say, “ I'd better take this with me.” 

‘True to his word, on the following 
Friday he appeared, and summoning us 
all around him like an Indian chief 
holding a council of war, he seated him- 
self on a high tabouret, and drawing from 
his pocket a copy of the famous Gentle 
Art, he solemnly read us extracts ; accen- 
tuating passages with his gloved hand, 
occasionally looking up and asking some 
of the foreigners if they understood— 
sometimes even translating for their 
benefit. 

A Scotchman who was very anxious to 
obtain Whistler’s opinion on some of his 
sketches had begged me to speak to him 
that morning. I must mention here that 
no student could approach the Professor 
direct—everything had to be done through 
the massier. I accordingly went up to 
Whistler and asked him if he would look 
at a few sketches Mr. wished to show 
him. 

“Sketches? oh, well—er— yes, yes, 
certainly.” 

Very elated, Mr. —— ranged his works 
neatly in a row on a divan in a good light, 
and waited with much complacency for 
the verdict. 

They were the sort of thing Whistler 
disliked extremely, being without harmony 
or thought—in fact, the first thing that 
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‘‘We all crowded around, breathlessly watching his every movement.” 


presented itself. Whether it was the man’s 
knickerbockers or the lack of quality in 
his work that influenced the judgment 
one will never know. 

Whistler stooped and most carefully 
studied each sketch, one after the other, 
then coming back to the first one (an 
old peasant woman, her face brilliantly 
illuminated by a huge candle flaring in 
the foreground), he again looked at it long 


and hard, then quietly turning, said in a 
dangerously subdued tone : 

* How beautifully you’ve painted the 
candle! Good morning, gentlemen.” 

I shall never forget the  crestfallen 
aspect of 
sketches. 

This was Whistler at his worst ; but the 
following incident shows how really kind 
he was beneath the crust of eccentricity 


as he packed up his 
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when he saw an earnest and conscientious 
student. 
A well-known 


American _ portrait- 


painter armed with a full-length portrait 
study taken off the stretcher and rolled 
up under his arm, ventured to call on 


His 


Whistler one Sunday morning. 
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Whistler said, ‘‘ M-m—just wait a minute,” 
and rushing back into the room he 
turned every picture with its face to the 
wall, and took the one that he was en- 
gaged on off the easel. ‘Then, motioning 
the American in, he sat down and said, 
“Now what do you want ?—you know | 
am fearfully busy to-day; it’s really not 
the day to come and see me; but sit 
down, sit down.” 

This was a rather embarrassing. start, 
but my friend hid his nervousness in the 
process of unrolling the canvas. 





“Whistler stooped and most carefully studied each of the Scotchman’s sketches.” 


modest knock brought 
himself to the door, Opening it a very 
little way, he thrust out his head and 
demanded irritably, “ What brings you 
here ?—what do you want?” My friend 
stammered out that he was a student and 
had a study that he would much like 
to show him and get his opinion on, 


the great man 


Whistler scanned the painting most 
critically, and suddenly blurted out, “ But 
what are you doing this for ? ” 

* Well, I thought I could finish it and 
send it to the Salon.” 

“But what’s the good of that? What 
good will that do you? It’s hung on 
the walls and forgotten—it’s much better 








st 
ut 


lat 
on 








to work for yourself and not for the 
Salon.” 

He then stooped down and picked 
the canvas up and carefully pinned it 
on the wall, then surveyed it silently for 
some time. “‘ Yes,” he exclaimed at last, 
“it’s carefully done. You have a certain 
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colouring, and so forth, Whistler going off 
into one of his quiet chuckling laughs. 
Suddenly Whistler said, “‘ I see you are 
not here from any mercenary motives, so 
sit down and we'll have a little chat.” 
Whistler became quite confidential, as 
they talked on American art and_ the 


i. sill ph ie Sec. : — 


“He solemnly read us extracts from the famous Gentle Art.” 


amount of charm and repose, and er— 
the colour is quiet. You don’t work in 
the schools, do you?” ‘Then putting 
the picture he had been painting on the 


easel, he said, “ What do you think of 


this ?—what do you see in this?” 
My friend said that he saw a beautiful 
feeling of atmosphere, and soft, subdued 





different works of different men, and at 
last said: ‘“ Well, you know you're a 
curious fellow, cutting a canvas off a 
stretcher like that.” 

“T thought,” said my friend, “it 
would be easier to carry; and_ besides 
it doesn’t matter—I am going to paint it 
over again.” 
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“Ah! that’s a good idea: you go 
home and paint twenty of those, and 
maybe you'll get a good one.” 

“Could I show you my next attempt, 
Mr. Whistler ?” 

“Certainiy, certainly; I shall be 
pleased to see anything you do. Good 
gracious ! it’s after twelve, and I’ve done 
nothing: you have wasted my time most 
horribly. Good morning—good morning.” 

I can hardly leave the subject of the 
Académie Whistler without referring to 
the girl students, whom he considered his 


stronger class. He never had a more 
ardent lot of followers; they adored 


him, and, being more susceptible to the 
emotional side of his influence, under his 
tuition they turned out really charming 
studies. On certain days the girls ap- 
peared more smartly dressed than usual— 
some were even resplendent—and to the 
uninitiated in the Quarter these gay toilettes 
almost suggested a festive occasion ; but 
no, it was merely that Mr. Whistler was 
expected. Only a few worked at their 
painting, blouses were discarded, and 
there was a general air of nervous expec- 
tation. 

On these days visitors were denied 
admittance, and it was almost as much 
as a man’s life was worth to be found in 
the place. By mistake one day I opened 
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the door, and was rushing in, when I was 
stopped short by many angry eyes turned 
on me. I fled out of the room as I 
became aware that Mr. Whistler was 
criticising. The picture has made an 
indelible impression on me: there he was 
in his tightly buttoned black frock-coat, 
his monocle gleaming in his eye, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of girls who hung 
on his slightest word. He was daintily 
wiping his finger-tips on a snowy hand- 
kerchief which the masser held before 
him. I heard him utter the momentous 
words, in his most working manner, 
“And is that what they taught you at 
the Slade ?” 

The career of the Academy came to 
an end mainly due to the fact of Mr. 
Whistler’s infrequent visits owing to his 
bad health, The students dwindled away, 
and eccentricity reigned supreme. Foolish 
quarrels arose, and in one instance a fight 
partly took place because an American 
student would insist on coming to work 
in knickerbockers and painting with flat 
brushes. He was considered no artist, 
and was asked to leave the class. The 
school received its death blow when, for 
some reason that I fail to remember, 
Mr., Whistler was absent for a month or 
more. ‘The proprietor then promptly 
closed the school. 


WHEN YOU PASSED BY. 


BY WINIFRED SUTCLIFFE GREAVES. 


HEN you passed by my window 
A sunbeam pierced the gloom, 


And, banishing November, 


Made summer in my room. 


I saw the sunshine flood the sky 


When you passed by—when you passed by ! 


When you passed by my window 


My heart sang joyously 


Because you paused a moment 


To give a smile to me. 


And all the day my hopes ran high 


Because you smiled in passing by! 


! 














Illustrated by ALEXANDER C. BALL. 








RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE. 
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VII.RAOUL EARNS HIS NAME. 


HERE was trouble in Antwerp. 
Each man called his brother a 
fool. 


On the night before, Gianibelli the 
Mantuan had promised that his fireships 
should blast a hole in Parma’s bridge 
across the Scheldt. ‘Then Admiral 
Jacobzoon was to drive Parma into the 
river, all the bridge would be smashed, 
and the fleets of Zeeland would bring 
relief to the leaguered town. 

Gianibelli’s fireships had done _ their 
work nobly. Never were such fireships. 
They had duly rent a great gap in the 
bridge, they had sent a thousand of 
Parma’s soldiers to heaven or hell, But 
that was all. And now in the daylight 
Antwerp saw Parma’s men working like 
beavers to repair the wreck, and knew 
that in a few hours the Scheldt would be 
barred once more and relief as far away 
as ever, 

So all Antwerp was out on the quays 
talking about it and settling twenty times 
a minute whose fault it was. ‘The 
Admiral ‘‘ Runaway Jacob,” Sainte Alde- 
gonde, the hymnbook-making — burgo- 
master, Hohenlo, general and wine-barrel 
—all these and a dozen more were 
blamed for it. Antwerp had found 
intense satisfaction in picking out new 
men to blame for the siege ever since 
the siege began. ‘lo be just, there were 
many that deserved blame—no fewer 
than every man in Antwerp save one. 

That one was Raoul. He had risked 
his life and near lost it to cripple Parma 
and give Antwerp time. And Antwerp 
had failed to break the dykes that would 
have made a siege impossible, failed to 
ammunition itself, failed even to victual 
itself. Antwerp was a fool. Raoul sneered 
at it and cursed it—and fought for it still. 

Raoul was in the crowd on the quays, 
wandering hither and thither, listening. 


The babble was _ instructive, 
edifying. ‘There was no word of the 
common cause, of the future: all spoke 
of the past and their private losses and 
other folks’ roguery. No man had a good 
word to say of any man. Raoul, his nose 
high, sniffing disdainfully, remarked to 
himself that Antwerp town was a den of 
apes. Some fool climbed upon a bollard 
and began to accuse burgomaster, general 
and the rest of taking bribes to betray the 
town, ‘Toward him surged the crowd. 
Raoul jerked himself out of the rush and 
came to the quay edge. A few yards 
away, close by the speech-making fool, 
stood a slip of a girl in black. But she 
too cared nothing for the speaker. Her 
back was turned to him, she looked down 
into the swift-running tide. Still the 
crowd was pressing to the fool’s speech: 
the mass was jammed tight about him ; 
the girl was thrust to the verge of the 
quay. But she made no effort to move. 
She looked over her shoulder once, and 
Raoul saw a calm, white face, then she 
gazed down again at the tide. ‘The 
crowd swayed. Without a cry, without 
an effort to save herself, she fell. 

But Raoul had seen. When her face 
rose out of the water he was swimming 
towards her. His hand gripped at her 
hair as she sank a second time. In a 
moment she felt stone beneath her feet ; 
all breathless she was borne up the quay 
steps. At the top he set her down: 
**Stand back, fools, stand back,” and he 
was buffeting his way through the crowd. 
He came back with a hat on his dripping 
head. She was wrapped in his dry coat 
and lifted to her feet. 
home ?” 

‘In the street of St. Michael.” 

Raoul broke a way through the crowd 
and hurried her on. He did not speak 
again, and she had no breath. It was a 


if not 


“Where is your 
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little house to which they came, and she 
opened the door with a key. ‘Then she 
looked at Raoul, but he signed her in 
and followed. Into a bare room they 
came, and she began to struggle out of 
his coat. 

She stood before him, and the black 
dress. clinging close betrayed the lithe 
grace of her maidenhood. Black hair all 
disordered hung in glossy curls about 


her neck. Her bosom was quick, her 
face lightly flushed. Raoul regarded her 
gravely. 


Her dark eyes fell. “ I-—I 
thank you,” she stammered. 
“You would thank me, lady, by re- 


I ought to 


ceiving me to-morrow,” said Raoul. She 
bowed. ‘I must ask your promise,” he 
said. 


Her black eyes, wide and frightened, 
looked for an instant into his. ‘Then her 
face flamed. ‘ I—oh, indeed I promise ! ’ 
she gasped. 

Raoul took her hand, held it a moment, 
and went out. He ran gaily home, 
Antwerp was to be interesting after all. 

In all his best (he pathetically records 
that it was no better than crimson woolsey) 
he came again to the street of St. 
Michael. ‘The girl herself opened the 
door. Raoul came in, making fantastical 
courtly bows. ‘ You save me asking for 
one whose name I do not know.” 

“T have no servant, I am 
Margaret Van der Wyn.” 

“And I Raoul—de ‘Tout le Monde if 
you ask a surname, for my father’s I 
never knew. In the service of the Estates 
of Holland, and wholly at yours.” He 
made another magnificent bow. 

But the splendour of it escaped Mistress 
Van der Wyn, who coldly bade him sit. 

Raoul sat and put off some of his airs. 
“Mistress Van der Wyn, I asked you to 
promise to receive me because I wished 
to be sure that you would be alive to- 
day.” 

Her cheeks were crimson. ‘ You— 
you have no right,” she stammered. ‘I 
———— 

“When one wishes to live one does 
not fall into the Scheldt at flood without 
a struggle, without a cry.” 

After a moment, while he heard her 
breath, glowing defiant eyes met his. 
“ And if I did!” she cried. “If I did!” 

“Tf you did seek death, it was because 
you are in trouble. So since you are in 
trouble, mademoiselle, I am here.” 


called 
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“T have not asked your help,” said the 
girl proudly, 

Raoul looked at her long. “TI think 
you would never ask help of any man.” 

* At least, sir, I ask none of you.” 

“ Tt is I who ask you to accept it.” 

* You have no right !” 

Raoul leant towards her. ‘Will you 
stand by that, mademoiselle ? Have I not 
earned the right to help you?” The 
girl’s lip trembled, and her eyes were dull 
above pallid cheeks. Raoul laid his 
hand on her knee. ‘* Mademoiselle, I 
have perilled my life half a hundred 
times. Believe me, it is always worth 
while to live.” 

‘“*T—I am afraid,” said the girl, and 
began to cry. ‘Oh, indeed, indeed I 
did not try to do it—but it was so easy. 
I am cowardly. I am all alone.” Pride 
was gone now. She sat sobbing, and 
Raoul’s steady warm hand _ held hers. 
After a while she told her story. 

Her father had been a goldsmith in 
Brussels. ‘There a Dominican monk of 
the Inquisition, one Father Diego, had 
spied upon them, and for fear of the 
torture and the stake (they were Pro- 
testants), she and her father had fled the 
town. ‘They came to Antwerp purposing 
to cross to England. But in Antwerp 
her father had fallen ill of a phthisis, 
and for his comfort they had bought that 
tiny house in the street of St. Michael. 
When Parma threatened the siege, their 
servants had fled, and all alone the girl 
had nursed him till his death. It was 
months since he had died, and ever since 
the girl had had nothing to live for, no 
hope of happiness but to join him. But 
indeed, indeed she had never sought 
death. Only when it came 

Raoul heard her to the end and said 
nothing. You would not expect Raoul 
to understand how life could have no 
savour, still less the wish to die because 
some one else was dead. But he did not 
make a fool of himself. ‘‘ He has gone 
where he is happy,” said Raoul at last. 
“ And you have your life to live. A/ordieu, 
would he not wish you to live it bravely ?” 
will 





** Ves you are right... | 
try. You see I am not very brave. 1 
am all alone. And there is nothing 
to: .40,” 


“And Iam all alone too, So we will 
neither be alone any more. I am your 
brother Raoul, and you are my little sister 
Margot. Will you adopt me, sister ?” 





“Of that night battle on the Kowenstyn the histories will tell you.” 
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Her pale face darkened. She looked 
long in his eyes. ‘1 should like.” 

* And by the good God I will be true 
brother as long as you will,” said Raoul 
slowly. “Faith, my shirts and my stock- 
ings cry out for a sister, Will you be 
good to them, Margot ?” 

For the first time he saw her smile. 
“Oh yes. But you are so quick.” 

Margot made him a _ perfect sister. 
Day by day Raoul came to her and 
abused the townsfolk and jeered at his 
leaders. Day by day Margot was sure 
that the townsfolk were horrible and 
his leaders ridiculous. Raoul recounted 
what he would do if he were burgomaster, 
and Margot listened as she listened in 
church, But once he jeered at that 
church of hers, and then the cream of 
her cheeks glowed red and her black 
eyes flashed, and Raoul heard some 
truths of himself that no one had told 
him before. 

Raoul was no bad brother. He did as 
much of the harder work in her house as 
she would let him, He brought her such 
dainties as the leaguered town would 
furnish. He talked his best for her. He 
even read in the worn Bible that she gave 
him. He met her anger without a sneer, 
and was not too lordly when afterwards 
she prayed his pardon. 

And he never sought to be more than 
a brother. Bnt with each passing day 
he strained harder at the curb. For in 
his thoughts Margot had grown to be no 
sister of his. Raoul had come by a way 
women go more often than men. He 
began with no more than a friend’s 
kindliness and the wish to help her: then 
love came, and last of all the hot passion 
of desire. Present or absent he saw her 
always. Little red lips in a face of cream, 
black eyes that glowed, a boy’s lithe form 
graced with womanhood—his Margot. 
Body and soul yearned for her. But he 
hid it well. That leaguered town was no 
place for marriage or love. He must 
have her in safety before he asked for 
that. ‘The Spaniards threatened every 
hour, and there was only he to care for 
her honour, her life. If he showed his 
passion while she was still in peril he 
asked a price for guarding her. He had 
no mind to bargain for love. Not till 
she was safe, not till he had nothing to 
give her but himself, would he ask her to 
give herself to him. 

Nine years had made Raoul a very 
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different man from the little cut-throat 
who served ‘Taddeo of Brescia. 

So the siege dragged on, and Raoul 
and Margot were brother and 
One showery May afternoon Raoul bade 


sister. 


her good-bye. 

* But you will come again?” she cried. 

“T mean to come again. You'll not 
doubt that, Margot ?” 

“No, no indeed. 

“But I go to sup with Parma.” And 
he told her how that night he was going 
to spy out Parma’s forts on the Kowen- 


styn, and what force was in them. ‘So 
it may be—good-bye.” 

She caught his hands. “You must 
not. You must not, Raoul. Why should 


it be you?” 

**T would have no one else go but me,” 
said Raoul. 

So he went, and came back unscathed. 
Then in a day or two he hurried in, 
cuirassed and armed, to tell her that that 
night they were to sally out and attack 
the Kowenstyn, ‘and break the siege, 
mordieu, and the town and little 
Margot.” 

Of that night battle on the Kowenstyn 
the histories will tell you: how they 
drove the Spaniards off the dyke, and 


Save 


Hohenlo and Sainte Aldegonde came 
gloriously back to tell the town that 


Parma was defeated and the siege done ; 
how the Spaniards rallied and won the 
dyke again, and just as Antwerp was ring- 
ing joy-bells for its deliverance wounded 
and dying men came reeling back to tell 
that all was lost. 

Margot sat at her window watching 
bonfires blaze in the daylight, hearing the 
roar of triumphant cannon, the clash of 
joyous bells, and watching anxiously. 
Raoul came up the street all foul with 
mud, She gave a little glad cry and ran 
to the door. Raoul lurched up to her. 
His helmet was beaten down over his 
eyes, his cheek was dark with stiffening 
blood. 

“ Beaten! beaten!” he said hoarsely. 
Then his head lolled to one side and he 
fell forward on her breast. 

After that the first thing he remembers 
is that he was lying in a bed, quite pain- 
less, and wanting much to sleep. But for 
days he had been in no case to know any- 
thing. .. . One thinks of the girl all alone 
by his bedside while he raved, while he lay 
in stupor, the girl who tended him day and 
night, racked with fear lest he too should 
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die and leave her again with none to 
love... . She saved him. . . . After sleep 
came a great hunger, and he quarrelled 
with Margot because she would not give 
him all he asked. One morning he woke, 
and saw at last that she was very pale and 
thin and red-eyed. 
Why did she look like 
that? Had he been 
long in bed? How 
many days ? 

Indeed Margot did 
not know. But it 
was many days. 

Raoul raised him- 
self. on his elbow. 
“Many days? ‘Then 
Parma—wmordieu, 
does the town still 
hold out ?” 

“Oh _ yes,” said 
Margot. ‘Please lie 
down,” and she laid 
him gently back on 
his pillow. 

“Then can you get 
food easily?” Oh 
yes, there was food. 
**Do you lack money, 
Margot? Sainte 
Aldegonde owes 
me——” No, Mar- 
got had money 
enough. And would 
Raoul take his 
dinner ? 

For some days he 
ate and slept marvel- 
lously. He began to 
walk again, and very 
quickly he gathered 
strength. More than 
once he proposed to 
go out, but Margot 
begged him not, and 
he yielded. He was 
very careful of Mar- 
got, and now it was 
her turn to sleep long 
hours, and life came 
back to her face 
and her eyes. At 
last, one warm summer day he pro- 
tested that out he must, to see Sainte 
Aldegonde. 

Margot sat looking at him a moment, 
and flushed before she spoke. ‘“ Raoul, 
Sainte Aldegonde is gone. I lied. The 
town surrendered while you were sick. 


“One thinks of the girl all alone by his bedside.” 
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There was no fight. They gave up the 
town to Parma. I—I could not tell 
you while you were ill. Please forgive 
me.” 

Raoul frowned and bit his fingers, 
“The devil!” he muttered, and walked 


away to the window. Even of Antwerp— 
that den of apes—he had hardly thought 
that it would let Parma walk in peaceably. 
“There was no fight!” And twice he 
had near died to save this cursed cowardly 
town! He devised oaths for Antwerp. 
Yet if Parma had stormed his way n— 
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if the town had been sacked while he lay 
ill—then, Margot 

Margot’s hands were on his arm. ‘Oh, 
Raoul, of course you are angry with me. 
But I could not tell you while you were 
so weak. I know you wanted to save the 
town more than anything in the world, 
and 4 ——— ‘ a 

Raoul started round, his eyes gleaming, 
and caught her in his arms, ‘“* Margot !” 
he cried; then suddenly let her go. 
** Little sister, you are worth a thousand 
Antwerps, and you are safe. But now if 
the Spaniards are in I must get you out.” 

“Ah, Raoul, but not yet. You are 
weak, ‘You must not risk yourself.” 

Raoul laughed. ‘Not I, Margot. 1 
want to live while you are alive.” 

So Raoul went out and took the air on 
the quays and in the taverns. He had 
the gift of tongues, and he was Spaniard 
to a Spaniard, Italian to an_ Italian, 
Walloon to a Walloon. He acquired 
much information. 

When he came back that night, ‘f Mar- 
got, have you changed your religion ?” he 
asked. Margot drew herself up, and the 
curl of her lip answered. “1 thought 
not. But Parma gave all heretics a week 
to quit the town. And that week is long 
past. You might have gone but for me, 
Margot.” He looked at her, but she 
would not meet his eyes nor speak. 

That night Raoul tried sword play. 
His wrist was slower far than of old, 
and his arm tired soon, but there was pith 
in it. 
blade deep into oak. Ay, it might serve 
against one man of no skill at arms. But 
the old conquering speed of thrust was 
gone—gone too the stubborn, untiring 
strength. All his body was weary after a 
dozen thrusts and a lounging walk through 
the town He was in no case to guard 
Margot through a country swarming with 
Spaniards and Walloons. ‘They must 
wait. And yet for a Protestant maid to 
wait in a Spanish town was the devil’s 
own hazard. 

The long summer days passed. ‘There 
were more monks in the town than 
Raoul wished, but none molested Margot. 
Raoul’s vigour was coming back. He 
was the best of friends with the Spanish 
garrison. He had learnt that Richebourg 
was dead and his regiment in Brussels, so 
he became one of Richebourg’s Walloons 
left behind to heal his wounds, the scars 
whereof he produced for a testimony. 





Still he could drive his dagger half 
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Fortune favoured him at last. An 
English ship came into Antwerp, and 
Raoul met the captain. Raoul’s English 
was sadly to seek, and the captain’s 
Flemish horrible, but they struck a 
bargain for a passage to Poole. Raoul 
had no money to pay, but he did not 
confide that to the captain. 

He told Margot the good news, and 
Margot laughed and cried, and thanked 
him and God. “ But, Margot, have you 
ever ten florins in the world ?” 


Margot’s eyes grew round.  ‘“ Yes, 
indeed, and much more. I do not know 
how much. Come!” She took him 


down to the cellar, and there by the 
candle-light Raoul saw an oaken coffer 
clamped with iron, Within were piles of 
dull gold coin, 

* Dianire, Margot ! 
wealth of the Indies.” 

“T suppose it is much.” said Margot 
simply. ‘Father was thought rich in 
Brussels.” 

Raoul tried the weight. It was as 
much as he could carry easily. He had 
no mind to be seen walking the streets 
with a coffer that was small yet needed all 
his strength. In the still hours before 
dawn he stalked out of the house with it, 
and came through the lonely streets to 
the quay. It took some time to get a 
gangway run ashore from the Peggy 0 

‘oole. It took more time for the 
captain to be roused. Then the coffer 
was sealed in his cabin and put under his 
bunk. Then (to the mortification of 
Raoul’s flesh) there were mugs of English 
beer to be drunk and English jokes to 
be heard. And at last the gold was left 
to the captain. Something had to be 
risked. Raoul did not think he risked 
much in trusting this wide person with a 
round face and twinkling eyes. 

The sun was bright and the town busy 
as he came back. But the street of 
St. Michael was more than busy. Every 
window had gaping faces, every door. 
Raoul, his pulses quivering, hurried on. 
The door of Margot’s house was open ; 
there were soldiers in the hall. 

A harsh voice spoke from Margot’s 
room: ‘‘You are Margaret Van der 
Wyn, who fled from Brussels with her 
father ?” 

“Tam Margaret Van der Wyn.” 

There stood Margot amid four black- 
garbed, black-veiled men, while a Domini- 
can monk glowered down at her. Raoul 


But this is the 
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“*VYou know this woman?’ asked the Dominican.” 
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in one swift glance saw their case—famuli 
of the Inquisition four, halberdiers half a 
score. ‘There was no hope—no merest 
chance. 

The Dominican spoke again: “ Where 
is your father ?” 

“T thank God he is dead.” 

“Then you thank God he is damned.” 
The Dominican took the Bible from her 
bedside. ‘This is yours ?” 

“It is mine.” 


“Enough. Bring her away.” He 
turned, and Margot saw Raoul. She 


trembled and gasped, and caught at her 
heart. Raoul moved no whit. ‘The 
Dominican came up to him: ‘‘ What have 
you to do here, sirrah ?” 

“ By the leave of your reverence, I 
lodge here.” 

“You know this woman ?” 

Raoul looked full in Margot’s 
and shrugged his shoulders. 
than I know an innkeeper.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Hans Zeraerts of Richebourg’s Wal- 
loons, on furlough for my wounds.” 

The Dominican glared through him. 
“Then, sirrah, it ill becomes you to lodge 
with heretics.” 

Raoul started and crossed himself. 
“ Heretics! St. Denis preserve me! Is 
she that ? Accursed!” He made the sign 
of the evil eye and shrank away. 

The Dominican turned from him and 
signed to the familiars. ‘The procession 
formed. ‘The halberdiers tramped out 
to the stones. Between the black robes 


face 
‘““No more 
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Margot came. She looked at Raoul, 
and he saw the shame and agony in her 
wide eyes. He fell on his knees before 
the monk: “ Your blessing, my father,” 
he murmured. 

I think that is the greatest thing in 
Raoul’s life. Every fibre in the man 
must have yearned to be by Margot’s 
side. He had but an instant for thought. 
One word, one look unguarded, would have 
betrayed him. He felt her anguish at 
his vile answers. But he played his part 
swiftly, unflinching. 

Mighty noble it would have been to 
fling himself on the monk and slay and 
slay and die fighting for her. Mighty 
noble too to declare himself of her faith 
and go forth with her to the prison. So, 
when she shrieked on the rack and in 
the flames, she would know for her 
comfort that Raoul was true. Now she 
thought him a vile coward—might well 
think him so to the end. But he was 
free with his wits and his strength, and 
at worst a shot out of the crowd, a 
clean-thrown dagger (Raoul had seen the 
thing done) might save her the last 
agony at the stake. He was ready to let 
her loathe him if he could serve her. 
‘That seems to be one kind of love. 

You sneer? ‘These, you think, are far- 
sought excuses for a cowardly villainy. 
He had the girl’s money, of course: he 
wanted no more of her: the little rogue 
thought only of saving his skin. Why, 
then, if you call him a coward, read on to 
the end. 


[Z he end of this adventure will be found in the December Number.| 





THE GREY SHEPHERD_DEATH. 


Through rain that fell like oozing 
tears, 
I heard a silence ’midst the strife 
Of joy, and grief, and jeers ; 
I saw him pass like one asleep— 
The Grey Shepherd driving his sheep. 


| SAW him through the London mist, 


The leafless branches from the Park 

Hung o’er the street through mist and space, 

They screened him, trailing strips around 
His shadowed, formless Face ; 

I saw them ¢#vough him sway and sweep— 

The Grey Shepherd driving his sheep. 


What thoughts he thought these were of 
grief, 
The things he saw these would I shun, 
I felt that atmosphere of tears: 
The sheep passed one by one. 
What desolate watch was his to keep— 
The Grey Shepherd driving his sheep? 
A thousand cries rang full or faint: 
There passed the crowded London throng : 
And some felt coldness like the grave, 
And ran their glance along ; 
Yet read not in their pulses’ leap 
The Grey Shepherd driving his sheep. 


Ah! no man saw save I alone; 
And where he was, there London flowed ; 
I heard no cry upon the air, 
No hush fell on the road. 
Oh, is it mine to kneel and weep, 
O Grey Shepherd, driving your sheep? 





AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
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“YT “HERE is, I think, a tendency to — so far as it may deter men who, whether 
regard everything in connection from a sense of patriotic duty or any 
with rifle-shooting as a very other motive, are moved to learn how to 

serious and solemn handle a rifle, at 








business, and every 
one who takes 
pleasure therein as 
an individual of 
intense and _ por- 
tentous solemnity, 
segregated alike 
from the amenities 
and the sporting 
interests of _ life. 
This, at any rate, 
is to a certain ex- 
tent my own ex- 
perience, Ac- 
quaintances who 
hear that [ am 
intent on rifle- 
shooting are apt to 
approach me in a 
manner in which an 
air of commisera- 
tion is subtly blent 
with condonation 
for my eccentricity ; 
and I am inclined 
to think that some- 
thing of this kind 
must be within the 
experience of most 
men who, whether 
civilians or volun- 
teers, have a repu- 
tation for studying 
to become marks- 
men, 

I do not know 
that this disability 
in itself would be 
worth a second 
thought, except in 
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this time when the 
subject of marks- 
manship is so em- 
phatically in the 
air, from attempting 
to carry a_half- 
formed purpose into 
execution. I am 
well aware, I may 
add—lest I offend 
against the ortho- 
doxy of militant 
experts and other 
severe critics-—that 
strictly speaking 
within the service 
sense a civilian can 
never hope to be- 
come a marksman, 
because the term 1s 
by them only ap- 
plied to a certain 
standard of effici- 
ency in the regulars 
or in the volunteers. 
All I mean by the 
word ‘“ marksman- 
ship” here is a 
degree of efficiency 
which will enable a 
man to take an in- 
terest in the game, 
to compile a decent 
score with a fair 
prospect of cer 
tainty, and, if his 
tastes develop that 
way, to compete for 
one or other of the 
big prizes open to 
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all comers at Bisley and other meetings. 
To become, in fact, a useful, potential 


unit for the hypothetical civilian arnry of 


the future without undue sacrifice of the 
habits and pastimes that link him to the 
society of his fellow-men, 

I should be the last to deny that rifle- 
shooting is a serious business and ought 
to be taken seriously; at the same time, 
it is certainly not all drill and buckram. 
It is not a mere mechanical exercise, and 
it has nothing of barrack-yard monotony. 
For my own part, I suppose 1 must count 
myself out of court as an enthusiast, but 
I think I can safely say, of the hundreds 
of men I have coached at one time or 
another, there have been very few indeed 
who have not, after their first few visits 
to the ranges, fallen under its fascination. 
Rifle-shooting as a sport and a pastime 
simply, on its merits, ought to rank in 
interest with any of our national games. 
For sheer excitement 1 know of no game 
to equal the breathless thrill of the 
moment when the winning or losing of a 
prize depends upon your skill and judg- 
ment, for the interval of a second or two 
that elapses between the touch of the 
trigger and the result of your shot on 
the target. 

‘Talk about the glorious uncertainties of 
cricket! I have seen a big prize lost by 
a puff of wind that upset the marksman’s 
nicest calculations and ruined his score. 
In fact, an experience of this kind still 
rankles in my memory. It was at Bisley, 
and for six rounds I had found the 
bull’s-eye with what might, to the onlooker, 
have seemed almost mechanical precision. 


I was firing my seventh, and a_ big 
prize depended upon it If I had been 
a betting man 1 would have backed 


myself pretty handsomely for the “highest 
possible” at the 600-yard range; but 
at the very moment that I fired my 
last shot a sudden puff of wind got up 
straight across the range. Almost before I 
could raise my glasses to read the result 
on the target it had died away, for the 
flags all along the range were hanging as 
limp as when I had last looked at them ; 


but the result of that sudden tricky puff of 


wind, that rose and died away in a fraction 
of time, was a “ magpie,” and with it the 
loss of a prize I had coveted keenly, 

No, in spite of the increasing precision 
both of the arm and ammunition—for 
time was, and not so very long ago 
either, when a faulty packet of ammunition 
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might at any time knock a man out of 
the running for the King’s Prize—there 
is all the sporting interest you want left 
in rifle-shooting. 

Moreover, I maintain that rifle-shooting 
has this great advantage over many other 
outdoor sports. ‘To excel at most games 
a man must devote a good deal of time, 
whether his fancy be rowing, cricket, 
football, or possibly even skittles and 
billiards, to training and to keeping him- 
self “fit.” This may frequently interfere 
with the avocations of his everyday life, 
and with his prospects in his business 
or professional career. My experience 
is that a man who normally leads a sane 
and wholesome life can reasonably hope 
to become a marksman qualified to 
hold his own in the best company, 
without interfering with the routine of 
his everyday walk and business in life. 

Rifle-shooting is a sport that can be 
taken up at almost any age in life. 
There is no ‘too old at forty” about 
it. ‘The veteran of sixty is by no means 
shelved to the ranks of the spectators. 
On the other hand, a man cannot well 
take it up too young. Even regarded 
only as a sport, rifle-shooting seems to me 
to have a good deal in its favour. 

Now for any one who feels the first 
stirring of interest in the subject of rifle- 
shooting, or any curiosity, my advice 
would be to try his ’prentice hand at 
miniature work—say with a service rifle 
with an adapter or the Morris tube. He 
will thereby save both time and expense. 
‘The result will very probably be flattering 
to his self-esteem, but we will not quarrel 
with that. At any rate he will learn the 
balance of the rifle, pick up something 
of the methods of holding it correctly, 
and will see how he shapes. 

His next step will be to join a rifle-club, 
where he will feel the stimulus of emula- 
tion and the zest of competition ; because, 
as at golf, no man need ever be such a 
duffer that he will not find some one who 
will not shoot with him for the sake of a 
“shoot.” He will also learn the virtues 
of patience, and not to expect to do over- 
much during his first or second season. 
He will learn to realise the need for fairly 
constant practice -Say one or two after- 
noons a week at the ranges—before he 
can hope to attain any marked degree of 
proficiency. 

I think, too, he will be well-advised to 
join from the outset a club with a reputa- 
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tion for a_ pretty high 
standard. It will not only 


serve to whet the edge of 
his own keenness, but he 
will learn much from the 
counsel of his more ex- 
perienced fellows. I do 
not claim good-fellowship 
as the monopoly of mem- 
bers of rifle-clubs, but I 
think we may fairly say 
that nowhere is the old 
hand more ready to en- 
courage and to help the 
beginner, and nowhere will 
he find his fellow-members 
take a keener interest in 
his_ progress. 

At this stage we may 
take it that the tyro has 
become inoculated with 
the ambition to achieve a 
certain standard of marks- 
manship—in fact, to de- 
velop into the best shot he 
has it in him to become. 
By this time the niceties 
and the craftsmanship of 
rifle-shooting begin to enter 
into his calculations, and 
incidentally the necessary 
outfit and the question of 
expense become matters 
of some concern. 

‘To begin with, the first 
essential for a marksman 
is to have a first-class rifle— 
a gun which he can trust 
implicitly, because he 
knows that it will not let 
him down, but will do full 
justice to his skill. For 
this it is positively essential 
that his rifle be absolutely 
free from wear, or sooner 
or later it will let him 
down. <A good rifle by a 
maker of repute costs about 
£8, and its life is variously 
estimated from 800 to 
1,600 rounds. For practi- 
cal purposes I put the life 
of my own barrels at about 
1,000 rounds; after that 
they are likely to begin to 
wear, and I have my guns 
rebarrelled (the — cost 
about £3). 


I perhaps have my rifles 


is 
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“Get the left elbow well under the rifle, and hold it firmly in the paim 


of the hand. Many men spoil themselves simply because they hold 
their gun too loosely in their fingers.’ 





‘ 








‘There is now practically only one posture which the marksman need 
study, and that is lying down, not in a plumb line with his 
target, but at an angle of some forty-five degrees.” 

















“There is no excuse except slovenliness (which is a poor one) for 
persistent faults in elevation, when once a man knows the idiosyn- 
crasies of his own gun,” 


THREE LESSONS IN SHOOTING. 
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rebarrelled more _ fre- 
quently than a good 
many first-class shots, 
but I prefer to be on 
the safe side, because by 
the time you have fired 
1,000 rounds through it, 
the best barrel must 
begin to show signs of 
wear. The constant 
friction of the bullet 
passing down the barrel 
wears off the sharp edges 
of the grooving which 
gives the bullet its neces- 
sary “spin.” ‘This, in 
conjunction with the 
action of the gases gene- 
rated by the explosion of 
the cordite in the breech- 
chamber, causes a cer- 
tain amount of erosion, 
which tends to strip small 
particles of nickel off the 
bullet. 

A worn gun may not 
only cost a man a com- 
petition, but affects his 
standard of marksman- 
ship generally. For ex- 
ample, at Bisley he may 
be beaten and outclassed 
in any given competi- 
tion, but it may make 
all the difference whether 
he scores 31 out of a 
possible 35 as the result 
of a couple of flukes, 
even if with this score 
he is out of the com- 
petition for the particu- 
lar prize, or whether, 
through the faultiness of 
his rifle, he returns 25 
or less, which neces- 
sarily ruins his prospects 
in the aggregate, by 
which his qualifications 
as a marksman are most 
generally judged. ‘The 
margin of difference may 
well represent the con- 
dition of his barrel. 

Apart from his rifle 
and his subscription to 
the club of, say, a guinea 
a year, his main item of 
expenditure will be for 
ammunition, 


Roughly it works out as 








The rifle that won the King's Prize. 


market prices. 


near as may be at a 
penny a shot. His sub- 
scription will about cover 
his range expenses 
where his club has a 
private range—and_ in 
this case it has, of course, 
to foot the bill for its 
up-keep, its target ex- 
penses, and its marker’s 
wages ; or where it rents 
one, as is usually the 
case with most metro- 
politan clubs, from the 
National Rifle Associa- 
tion of Bisley. Conse- 
quently, the finances of 
most clubs do not allow 
them to assist materially 
in providing ammunition 
for their members. Every 
time he goes to the 
ranges, and this at first 
must be at least once 
a week, he will fire a 
mimimum of twenty-four 
rounds, at a cost of two 
shillings. As a_ rule, 
too, the competitor pays 
the small entrance fee 
which covers the spoon 
or other trifling prize to 
lend a sporting interest 
to practice firing. 
Incidentally I may re- 
mark here that the 
question of the expense 
of ammunition undoubt- 
edly presses hard and 
cripples the standard of 
marksmanship both in 
the case of volunteers 
and of the rifle-clubs. 
It is practically impos- 
sible to buy ammunition 
of a standard quality at 
less than #4 per thou- 
sand. ‘The volunteers, 
it is true, have a Govern- 
ment allowance which 
may or may not be 
sufficient to enable them 
to reach the standard of 
efficiency imposed — by 
the War Office. ‘The 
rifle-clubs have none. 
They have to buy their 
ammunition at ordinary 
If, then, the Government 
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has the tenderness it professes to entertain 
for members of rifle-clubs, and a desire to 
increase their numbers as the raw material 
for home defence, the first step, it would 
seem, would be to enable them to buy 
their ammunition at a reduced scale—a 
course which they adopt to encourage 
marksmanship in the regular forces. The 
regulars are able to buy their ammunition 
for practice on decidedly favoured-nation 
terms ; so are the county rifle associations, 
bodies which have no real official status. 
It is beyond all doubt that the inevitable 
expense due to the cost of ammunition 
deters many men from joining rifle-clubs 
and becoming valuable members. 

It is all very well to tell us to raise the 
subscription. ‘lo do so would only be to 
exclude from membership the very class of 
the community we are most anxious to 
enlist. 

Having considered the question of out- 
fit and of the expense connected there- 
with, we pass on to the consideration of 
the problems that confront the budding 
marksman in the exercise of his. skill. 
Of these the most difficult, the most 
fascinating, and the most constant is the 
question of wind judgment. It is this 
that lends the constant charm of variety to 
rifle-shooting, because on two days running 


The vernier. 
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The method of sighting over a line, the rifle 
being now pointed at the bull's eye. 


the conditions are hardly ever the same. 
It is his capacity for estimating the value 
of the wind, and his promptness in acting 
on the decision he has formed, that make 
or mar the marksman. It is 
a problem difficult to solve by 
rule of thumb. Experience is 
the only teacher. On the force 
of the wind, of course, blowing 
at the moment of shooting, 
depends the marksman’s aim. 
It remains for him to learn 
to use the mechanical devices 
which enable him to gauge the 
wind-pressure, and to allow for 
it, 

The back sight of every rifle 
is formed by a bar held in 
position across two uprights. 
It has two edges—one plain, 
the other marked bya V-shaped 
cut. If the V is used the 
shooter must make his own 
wind-allowances by aiming to 
right or left, off the bull’s-eye. 
In practice, however, most men 
prefer to reverse the slide, and 
to shoot over the plain edge of 
the bar. For this purpose they 
paint thereon a thin white per- 
pendicular line, over which the 
foresight is brought into position 
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The wind-gauge. 


The thin white line is shown on the bar. 


in taking aim. ‘The white line, of course, 
varies in distance from the centre, accord- 
ing to the strength of the wind, and it is 
the usual practice to use a wind-gauge or 
vernier to determine the position of this line. 
These wind-gauges of the pattern most 
generally in use are divided into zt 5thinch. 

A ysoth inch on the vernier is equi- 
valent to 1 inch per too yards on the 
target. ‘Thus, at 600 yards, ;}5th inch 
on the vernier would be equivalent to 
6 inches on the target. ‘The calculation 
becomes a matter of mental arithmetic. 
Supposing there be 36 inches of left wind 
at 60c yards, the line determined by aid 
of the wind-gauge will be drawn ;$ ths to 
the left of the centre of the sights, or 
rather of the zero of the rifle; for the 
sighting of few rifles, it must be remem- 
bered, is absolutely accurate. The new 
service-rifle has a V-shaped nick on the 
backsight, which is itself capable of 
lateral adjustment—c.e. it can be moved 


to either side, so as to record the 
necessary :wind-allowance, as it were, 
automatically, The use of a_ similar 


device is also legitimate on the long Lee- 
Enfield rifle At present either method 
of sighting is allowed on the service-rifle. 
Personally, I infinitely prefer the painted 
line, because it is, to me at any rate, a 
simpler matter to get the foresight in 
accurate alignment with the single straight 
line on the backsight, than to adjust the 
foresight accurately in the middle of a 
V-shaped nick. 
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The test of skill in shooting 
undoubtedly is to estimate the 
strength of the wind with accu- 
racy for every shot, because the 
conditions may vary between the 
firing of each single round. © ‘The 
beginner who has once mastered 
the principles of elevation, which 
can be done with reasonable 
care and practice on the service- 
rifle, may, on his debut at the 
ranges, chance on an absolutely 
still day, and pump shot after 
shot into the bull’s-eye with al- 
most mechanical precision, until 
he goes away hugging himself 
with the belief that he is a marks- 
man destined to a record of 
“highest possibles.” On .the 
next occasion he finds a light, 
fluky, shifting wind, promptly 
goes to pieces, and retires in the 
lowest depths of self-abasement ; 
for it is obvious that a strong steady 
wind does not make nearly as difficult 
shooting as one that is flickering, con- 


stantly varying, and behaving in the 
unaccountable manner. which seems 


peculiar to the airs of heaven at a critical 


The backsight lying flat on the barrel. 
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stage on the ranges. I have, for instance, 
shot in the last stage of the King’s with 
10 feet of wind (Ze. we were aiming 10 
feet to the right or left of the bull’s-eye in 
a fair breeze), and have seen some fine 
scores made. Qn the other hand, in a 
light shifting wind that never seems to 
blow from the same quarter in the same 
strength for two seconds running, | have 
seen the finest marksmen go to pieces, 
and have, on innumerable occasions, 
followed their example at a humble 
distance myself. Equally disconcerting is 
what we calla ‘‘fish-tail” wind—one which, 
blowing from front or rear, some- 
times comes from the right, and 
sometimes from the left. 

It seems to me ridiculous to 
talk of the monotony of rifle- 
shooting as long as the wind 
takes a hand in the game. ‘The 
conditions are always varying, 
and from one day to another 
you can never foretell what they 
are going to be. For example, 
the last stage of the King’s Prize 
this year was quite an easy day. 
What wind there was was steady, 
and behaved itself admirably. 
The second stage, however, I 
started shooting with 7 feet of 
wind for my first shot, and 
finished with 18 inches for my 
last. ‘That means, of course, 
that the difference in the force 
of wind between firing my first 
and my twentieth shot was 
53 feet. 

‘The flags on the range are the 
guides which help one to form 
an estimate as to the strength 
of the wind, and which are the 
fingerposts of its direction. ‘lo 
determine the direction of the wind 
rightly is hardly less important than to 


gauge its strength correctly. For this 
purpose in the marksman’s mind _ the 
range represents a clock-face with the 


target at twelve o’clock and the _firing- 
point at six. A nine-o’clock wind (ze. 
one blowing straight across the range 
from the left) may veer into, say, an 
eleven o’clock wind (one blowing almost 
straight down the range from nearly the 
same quarter), and will therefore, though 


of the same strength, need about half 


the allowance necessary for the previous 
nine-o’clock wind. 
A similar convenient convention, by 
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the way, turns the target into a clock 
face. ‘Thus the marker’s signal of a 


shot as “three inches of the bull at five 
o'clock” may sound cryptic, but it tells 
the party most concerned the exact spot 
where his last bullet struck the target. 
Consequently, a good deal depends 
on the method or want of it wherewith 
the range is flagged. ‘The Bisley ranges, 
for example, are flagged about as 
efficiently as they well can be; on the 
other hand, I have known ranges marked 
by a single flag at the butts, which, 
of course, tells one practically nothing. 


© 
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The rifling: looking down the barrel. 


Other ranges I have known where a 
flag seems to be placed to catch a draught 
down a gully in the hills, and therefore 


is frankly misleading. Most ranges, in 
fact, have their peculiar tricks and 


idiosyncrasies, which have to be learnt by 
experience. A range on the seashore is 
very different from an inland range, because 
the winds off the sea are as a general rule 
steadier. ‘The beginner who wishes to 
learn to be a marksman should try to time 
his practice for the middle of the day, 
for the wind is then usually most variable. 
Karly in the morning, between say eight 
o'clock and ten, and later in the evening, 
after five o'clock, it is usually pretty 
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steady and inclined to flatter the be- 
ginner. 

For example, look at the record of 
scores up to the date of the Bisley 


entries. You are always pretty well sure 
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The Gold Budge awarded to the winner of 
the King’s Prize. 





The service rifle Championship 
Badge. 
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are men who have always waited for their 
time, and in consequence have failed to 
get their proper amount of practice in 
difficult weather. 

Apart from the flags, the best indication 





The N.R.A. Badge for marksmen in 
the King's Final. 
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The English Twenty Badge, International Match. 


HONOURS FOR THE RIFLEMAN, 


to find a certain number of men whose 
scores throughout the earlier part of the 
year are conspicuously good. Yet these 


high scores do not make much of a show 
at Bisley. 


The explanation is that they 





of the wind, more especially at long 
ranges, is the pace of the mirage, and to 
judge this again experience is the only 
teacher, A really powerful telescope is, 
however, a material aid, and this is an 
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essential in every rifleman’s equip- 
ment. 

The average beginner is in- 
clined to regard the mirage as a 
fatal and grievous handicap. As 
a matter of fact, an experienced 
shot at the long ranges (800, goo, 
and 1,000 yards) is never happy 
without a mirage—more especi- 
ally in a light wind. The only 
two shots I fired at the last stage 
of the King’s Prize when I could 
not see the mirage, were both 
magpies. The wind, without 
this indication, had scored off 
me. 

Another point the beginner 
should always bear in mind is 
to record each shot as he fires 
it, in his score-book, and be very 
accurate in marking his diagrams 
as soon as his shot is signalled 
on the target. ‘The importance 
of this is that an accurate record 
of every shot teaches him how 
to hold his elevation. Any 
marksman may be at fault in his 
wind-judgment, simply because 
the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and no man, from the moment 
he pulls the trigger until the 
bullet arrives on the target, can 
be absolutely certain of the 
strength thereof. But there is 
no excuse except  slovenliness 
(which is a poor one) for per- 
sistent faults in elevation, when 
once a man knows the idiosyn- 
crasies of his own gun. For of 
course, in a matter of elevation, 
each rifle has its own peculiari- 
ties, which have to be mastered. 
At Bisley the other day I picked 
up a strange rifle, and missed 
the target wofully at 200 yards, 

Having made up one’s mind 
on the vexed question of the 
wind, my advice to the beginner 
is to fire his shot at once, and 
not to hang over it until he has 
had time and possibly reason to 
change it. I know that I have 
the reputation for firing my shots 
rather rapidly, and I do this of 
set purpose, because it seems to 
me that when once you have 
made your calculations to the 
best of your judgment, it only 
promotes indecision to hang over 
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Shooting for the King’s Prize at Bisley: the targets. 


your shot. On the other 
hand, it is essential for 
the beginner to learn 
patience, and not to 
throw his shots away with- 
out taking the possible 
changes of conditions 
into account. 

After a certain age 
most men, I think, will 
be welladvised to use 
orthoptics, which are an 
undoubted aid in focus 
sing the sight when taking 
aim. Many good shots 
have a weakness for a 
complicated apparatus ; 
for myself, I find the 
plain pattern in general 
use the most serviceable : 
but this again, no doubt, 
is a matter of personal 
idiosyncrasy, on which it 
would be dangerous to 
dogmatise. As regards 
the posture for shooting, 
there is now practically 
only one which the marks- 
man need study, and that 
is lying down. ‘The first 
thing he has to learn, of 
course, is not to lie ina 
plumb-line with his target, 
but at an angle of some 
forty-five degrees. So, 
too, in the matter of aim- 
ing, most good shots sight 
directly under the bull’s- 
eye. Personally, I always 
aim at the top of the 
target, but it is not a 
method I should care to 
recommend. On one 
occasion this little weak- 
ness probably lost me the 
King’s Prize. It hap- 
pened to be a very bright 
day, on which nothing 
except the buil’s-eye  it- 
self was visible; conse- 
quently, I went all over 
the place, as, although 
my wind-judgment was 
good, I had no definite 
spot on which to get my 
elevation. 

A tip which beginners 
will find useful is to get 
the left elbow well under 
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the rifle, and to hold it firmly in the palm 
of the hand. I have seen many men 
spoil their shooting simply because they 
hold their gun too loosely in their 
fingers. 

I am often cross-examined, even by 
people of experience, as to my methods 
of training, and I am at times looked 
upon with suspicion because I say that 
I have none. Personally, I find that I 
am able to go about my business and to 
enjoy life while engaged in the stiffest 
competitions. I do not knock off smoking 
at Bisley, nor am I a teetotaller. I find 
it is possible to play a game of bridge in 
the convivial atmosphere of camp of an 
evening, and to do creditably on the 
ranges on the following morning. The 
golden rule seems to be summed up in 
Kipling’s couplet : 





Shooting for the King’s Prize at Bisley: the firing line. 


Not to be mastered in haste, 
But after trial and labour, by temperance, living 
chaste. 


Of course, a man who is up till all hours 
of the morning, possibly to the accom- 
paniment of more alcoholic stimulant than 
would in any case be good for him, and 
who smokes to excess, is unlikely te do 
himself justice at the butts on the following 
morning, and when he does go to pieces, 
he easily succeeds in doing so_ pretty 
handsomely ; but for the average man of 
normal health, who leads a sound and 
sane life, I cannot conceive why a pro- 
longed course of rigid training should be 
essential to good marksmanship. 

Half the nation is, or ought to be, in 
sufficiently good training to make rifle- 
shooting the national sport it deserves 
to be. 
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WATERS OF CAPRI. 
BY LESLIE WATERHOUSE. 


ROM the brow of steep Solaro we may watch the glory grow. 
East, the isle’s translucent setting, sapphire-blue in fullest flow; 


While beneath, fair Anacapri shimmers in the sunset glow. 


West—the Sun has kissed the Water: she, deep-blushing, gently bold, 
Meets him ever there at sunset, for that kiss that ne’er grows cold— 


Every wave a burning ruby; every ripple, rounded gold. 


Snowy gulls flash out their whiteness, where the rocky cliffs serene 
Rise up sheer beneath Solaro—grey above the glorious green 
Of the water’s liquid opal, emerald, and tourmaline. 
Whence this splendour, lovely Capri? Ah! the secret is, I ween, 
Thou art Ocean’s dearest daughter, and all gems that love can glean 
She is fain to lavish on thee,--sapphire, ruby, olivine. 

% * * * * * 


Have you wondered that the Rainbow, when he arches o’er the sky, 
Always rests one foot on Capri? Shall | dare to whisper why? 
Since he steals his colours from her, he can never pass her by! 
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A MIDDLE-AGED DRAMA. 


BY VIOLET JACOB. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. A. SHEPPERSON. 


HE house of MHedderwick the 
bailiff was a furlong east of the 
kirk, divided from it bya country 

road and a couple of ploughed fields. 
From its windows the sunset could be 
seen spreading, like a fire, behind the 
building, of which only the belfry was 
visible as it rose above the young larch 
plantation pressing up to the kirkyard 
gate. The belfry itself was a mere shelter, 
like a little bridge standing on the kirk 
roof, and the dark shape of its occupant 
showed strong against the sky, dead black 
when the flame of colour ran beyond the 
ascending skyline to the farm on the hill. 
The farm with its stacks and byres would 
then share importance with the bell, the 
two becoming the most marked objects 
against the light. 

Hedderwick’s house was white and 
square, with an upper story and a way of 


staring impartially upon the world; and 
at the death of his wife, three years 


before the date of this history, it began 
to give signs, both within and without, of 
the demoralisation that sets in upon a 
widower’s possessions. 

Mrs. Hedderwick had been a shrew, 
and there were many who pitied the 
bailiff more during her life than after her 
death. It was experience which made 
the bereaved man turn an ear as deaf as 
that of the traditional adder to the voices 
of those who urged on him the necessity 
of a housekeeper. But discomfort is a 
potent reasoner, and the day came when 
a tall woman with a black bonnet and a 
corded wooden box descended from the 
carrier’s cart at his door. 

Hedderwick was a lean, heavy-boned 
man of fifty-two, decent with the decency 
of the well-to-do lowland Scot, sparing of 
words, just of mind, and only moderately 
devout—so the minister said—for a man 
who lived so near the church. In his 
youth he had been a hard swearer, and a 
bed-rock of determination lay below the 
surface of his infrequent speech, to be 
struck by those who crossed him. He 
had no daughters; and his son Robert, 
who was apprenticed to a watchmaker in 
Dundee, came home at intervals to spend 
Sunday with his father and impress the 


parish with that knowledge of men and 
of matters which he believed to be the 
exclusive possession of dwellers in manu- 
facturing towns. 

In spite of his just mind, Hedderwick’s 
manner to his housekeeper during the 
first year showed the light in which he 
saw her. She was a necessary evil, but 
an evil nevertheless, and he did not 
allow her to forget the fact. He wasted 
fewer words on her than he did on any 
other person; when she came into the 
room he looked resentful ; and, though he 
had never before known such comfort as 
she brought with her into the house, he 
would have died sooner than let her 
suspect it. If obliged to mention her, 
he spoke of ‘yon woman,” and, while so 
doing, gave the impression that, but for 
his age and position, he would have used 
a less decorous noun. 

“ Margaret Black, a single woman,”—so 
she had described herself when applying 
for the place,—was a pale, quiet person, 
as silent as the bailiff, with the look of 
one who has suffered in spirit without 
suffering in character. Her eyes were 
still soft, and had once been beautiful, 
and her dark, plainly-parted hair was 
turning grey. ‘Though the sharp angles 
of jaw and cheekbone gave her face a 
certain austere pathos, it was easy, 
when looking at her, to suppose that 
her smile would be pleasant. But she 
rarely smiled, 

When another six months had gone by, 
Hedderwick’s obstinacy, though dying 
hard, began to give way in details. 

Yon woman” had become ‘‘she,” and 
her place at the fireside commanded, not 
his side aspect, but his full face; for he 
sat no longer in the middle of the hearth, 
but with his chair opposite to hers. 
Occasionally he would read her bits from 
the newspaper. Robert, who had always 
treated her as though she did not exist, 
returned one Sunday, and, remarking 
sourly upon her cooking, perceived a 
new state of things. “If yer meat doesna 
please ye, Rob, ye can seek it some other 
gait,” observed Hedderwick. 

Margaret smiled a little more in those 
days ; she was as quiet as ever, but her 
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eyes, wnen they rested upon the bailiff, 
seemed to have taken back something of 
their youth. She was experiencing the 
first taste of comfort she had ever known, 
and, with his dawning consideration, a 
tenderness one scarcely realised was 
springing up for him in her heart. 

Nothing had prepared David Hedder- 
wick to find peace and a woman’s society 
compatible. He began to look on the 
evening as a pleasant time ; and on one 
occasion, when chance delayed her return 
from marketing by a couple of hours, 
he went down the road to meet her, 
swearing as each turn of the way revealed 
a new piece of empty track, and fore- 
seeing the most unlikely mishaps. He 
waited for her now on Sundays, instead 
of letting her follow him to the kirk, 
and her Bible made the journey there in 
his pocket with his own, No stranger 
who saw them sitting in the pew below 
the gallery would have doubted that the 
grim-looking bailiff and the pale woman 
beside him were man and wife. By the 
time a few more months had gone by 
she had become “ Marget.” 

It was early November. Hedderwick, 
who had business in Dundee, had _ re- 
turned there with his son, leaving her in 
charge of the house. She was expecting 
him home, and, her work being over 
and the tea set in the kitchen, she stood 
at an upper window looking at the sky 
which flamed behind the belfry. The 
four small pinnacles at its corners were 
inky black, and the bell below them was 
turned by the majesty of the heavens 
from the commonplace instrument of the 
beadle’s weekly summons into a fateful 
object. It hung there, dark and still, 
the spokes of its wheel and the corners 
and angles of the ironwork standing out 
into unfamiliar distinctness, and sug- 
gesting some appurtenance of medizeval 
magic. Behind it, the west had dissolved 
into a molten sea of gold, that seemed to 
stretch beyond the bounds of this present 
world, and to be lying, at a point far 
outrunning human sight, upon the shores 
of the one to come. ‘lhe farm, with its 
steadings, was like the last outpost of 
this earth. The plain darkness of the 
ploughed fields before the house made 
the glory more isolated, more remote, 
more a revelation of the unattainable— 
a region between which and humanity 
stood the narrow portal of death. The 
tops of the larches by the kirk were so 
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fine that, in the great effulgence, the 
smaller twigs disappeared like little fretted 
souls swallowed into eternal peace. And 
above them hung the bell whose sound 
would one day proclaim for each and all 
within range of its voice that the time 
had come to rise up and go out .into the 
remotencss. 

As she watched, the figure of Hedder- 
wick turned off the road and came up the 
muddy way skirting the fields. She went 
down quickly to make the tea and put the 
slices of bread she had cut on the toaster. 
As she bent over the fire she heard him 
kicking the mud off his boots against 
the doorstep and hanging up his hat on 
the peg. 

He said little during the meal, but, 
when it was over, he went out and 
returned with a parcel, which he laid 
before her on the table. “I bought this 
to ye in Dundee, Marget,” said he. 

She opened the paper shyly. It held 
a Paisley shawl of the sort worn at that 
time by nearly every woman of her class 
who could afford the luxury. The 
possession of such a thing was almost a 
badge of respectability. The colour ran 
to her face. ‘‘Oh, but yon’s pretty!” 
she .exclaimed, as the folds fell from 
her hands to the floor in the subdued 
reds and yellows of the intricate Oriental 
pattern. She put it round her, and it 
hung with a certain grace from her thin 
shoulders to her knees. 

“Tt sets ye fine,” observed Hedderwick 
from his chair. 

Her heart sang jn her all the evening. 
No woman, no matter of what age, can 
be quite cold to the charm of a new 
garment; and this one, though it did 
not differ from those she saw, on good 
occasions, on the backs of most well-to-do 
working men’s wives, was, perhaps, the 
more acceptable for that. It seemed to 
give her a position among them. As she 
imagined the bailiff entering the Dundee 
shop with the intention of buying such 
a thing for her, her cheek kindled again. 
He had chosen well, too ; the fine softness 
of his gift told her that. She laid her 
treasure away in her box, glad that it 
was only the middle of the week, that 
she might have more time to realise its 
beauty before wearing it. But its over- 
whelming worth, to her, was neither in 
its texture nor its cost. 

She sat in her place on Sunday in the 
midst of a great spiritual peace. Love, 




















as love, was a thing outside her reckoning, 
and she would have checked the bare 
thought that she loved the bailiff. But 
there was on her the beatitude of a 
woman who finds herself valued by the 
being most precious to her. She had 
come into such a haven as she had never 
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which she had kept from every one, and 
which lay so far back in the years that 
its memory was almost like the memory 
of a dream; and she wished, now, that 
she had told Hedderwick the truth. 
But, sinless as that secret was, she had 
recoiled from sharing it with all but the 

















‘The man’s eyes searched as much of the interior as he could command; and, stopping at 
Margaret, became fixed upon her.” 


hoped to see in the days of her hard, 
troubled existence, and there was only 
One point on which she was not quite 
easy. It stood out now before her, its 
shadow deepened by the light shining in 
her heart. 

There was a secret in Margaret’s life 





few who had known her in youth, fearing, 
in her sore need of work by which to 
keep herself, that it would go against her 
in her quest. And, 1s the good opinion 
of the bailiff grew, she hid it the more 
closely, for she had so little to cling -to 
that she could not bear to jeopardise 
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what consideration she had earned. There 
was not one cloud upon her content and 
the peace which enfolded her, but that 
one small concealment—a_ concealment 
advised by those who had concerned 
themselves for her after the storm burst, 
and by whose suggestion she had taken 
back her maiden name. But she wished, 
as she sat with her eyes on her book 
and the clean folded pocket-handkerchief 
lying beside it, that she had told Hedder- 
wick. She was so much _ preoccupied 
that she never looked up, nor settled 
herself against the pew-back, as did her 
neighbours, when the sermon began. It 
was a few minutes before she shook her- 
self from her abstraction and composed 
herself to listen to the minister’s voice. 

The kirk was a plain square place, with 
a gallery, supported on thin pillars, runging 
round all but its western side, where the 
tall pulpit stood between high windows. 
The minister, under the umbrella-like 
sounding-board poised over him, was far 
above the heads of his congregation, and 
on a level with the occupants of the 
upstair pews; looking across the inter- 
vening chasm straight into the faces of 
the laird and his family. The north wall, 
by which Hedderwick sat, was unbroken, 
but on the farther side of the church two 
small windows under the gallery floor 
looked out upon the little churchyard 
surrounding the building. There were 
not many tombstones on that side of it, 
and the light, chilly autumn wind rippled 
the long grass till it looked like grey 
waves. 

Margaret never knew what made her 
turn her head suddenly and glance across 
to the diamond-shaped panes. Between 
her and one of the windows the seats 
were almost empty, and there was nothing 
to interrupt the view of a shambling figure 
which moved among the graves. While 
she watched, the leaded panes darkened, 
as a man approached and looked through ; 
the sill was cut so deep in the wall that 
few of the congregation could see him, 
and the two or three whose positions 
would allow them to do so had their 
attention fixed upon the pulpit. The 
man’s eyes searched as much of the 
interior of the kirk as he could command, 
and, stopping at Margaret, became fixed 
upon her, 

She looked down at her knee, faint 
with the suggestion shot into her terror- 
struck heart by the face staring in at her 
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from the churchyard. Hedderwick, who 
could have seen what she saw, was drowsy, 
and his closed lids shut out from him the 
new act of that long buried tragedy that 
was being revived for the woman at his 
side. When she raised her head again 
the figure had retreated a few paces from 
the window, and its outlines turned her 
apprehension into certainty. 

The preacher’s voice ran on through 
the silence, but it seemed to Margaret 
as though her heart-beats drowned it ; 
she forced herself to overcome the mental 
dizziness which wrapped her like the shaw] 
whose fringes lay spread on the wood of 
the pew. Its warmth was turned to a 
chill mockery. She closed her eyes that 
she might shut out the familiar things 
about her: the accustomed faces, the 
high pulpit, the red cushion on its ledge, 
with the long, pendent tassels swinging 
into space; the bailiffs bulky shoulder 
and Sunday clothes, his brown leather 
Bible, its corners frayed by its weekly 
sojourns in his pocket. All these things 
had become immeasurably dear; and 
now, this Sunday morning might be-— 
probably would be—the last time she 
should ever see them. 

When the congregation dispersed she 
sat still, Hedderwick would have waited 
for her, but she motioned him dumbly to 
goon. After the last shuffle of feet had 
retreated over the threshold and the 
beadle came in to shut the doors she rose 
and went out. 

The man was waiting there for her 
among the gravestones as she rounded 
the angle of the kirk. Though he was a 
few years younger than herself, he looked 
like one nearing fifty; there was white 
on his unshaven chin, and she saw, as 
she approached, that he was almost in 
rags. Whether he were a beggar or not, 
he had the shifting look of mendicancy. 
But his features were unchanged, and she 
would have known the set of his eyebrows 
anywhere. She opened her lips to speak, 
but no sound came. 

“I’ve been seekin’ ye,” he said, in the 
thick voice that told of long drinking. 
“‘T speered at Netherside, an’ they tell’d 
me ye was here.” 

Netherside was Margaret’s old home : 
a village over the country border. 

‘“‘T got word ye was dead after ye came 
out o’ gaol,” said she, ‘but I didna’ ken 
whether to believe it. But when sic a 
time gaed by——” 
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“ Heuch!” rejoined he, with a flicker 
of grim humour. “I was fine an’ pleased 
to be deed; a grave’s a bonnie safe 
place. They canna catch ye there, ye 
ken.” 

“ An’ what way was it ye didna’ send 
me word? I micht hae gie’d ye a hand, 
Tam.” 

“T tell ye I was deed. 
needin’ ye in Ameriky.” 

A throb of pity came to her as she saw 
his shaking hands, and the way he drew 
his ragged coat together as the wind 
played in gusts over the grass, It is 
terrible to see the professional attitudes 
of the beggar in one we have once loved, 
no matter how far life may have drifted 
him from us. Margaret had not a spark 
of affection left for the wretched creature 
before her, but she had a long memory. 

“Ye’re fine and braw,” he said, with 
a sidelong glance at her decent clothes. 
“Ve bide wi’ the baiilie, I’m tell’d : maybe 
ye’ve put by a bittie.” 

Margaret’s lips shook, and, for a 
moment, her eyes looked on beyond him 
into space. ‘“’Tam, we'll need to do our 
best,” she began, tremulously, brought 
back to the present by the mention of 
Hedderwick. ‘“I’vea bit saved. Maybe 
we could gang to Dundee an’ get work 7’ 
the mills 2 

** An’ wha tell’d ye I was seekin’ work ? 
I’m no needin’ work, an’ I’m no needin’ 
you. Bide you wi’ the baillie—I’ll no 
harm ye. But Ill be hereabout till the 
new year, an’ I'll come to the house the 
nicht ; ye can gie me a piece an’ a shillin’ 
to gang on wi’.” 

“Tl no let ye near the house,’ 
Margaret, firmly. 

“ An’ I’m no askin’ ye. I’m to come.” 

** But Hedderwick ’ll see ye, Tam.” 

“Dod! Tm no caring for Hedder- 
wick,” 

“But I'll come out-by an’ bring ye a 
piece!” she exclaimed in terror. “ Ye’'ll 
no need to come then.” 

They parted a few minutes later, and she 
returned home. Her world had indeed 
grown complicated in the last hour, and 
the light of duty, for which, in all her 
troubled life, she had been wont to look, 
seemed to have gone out, extinguished by 
some diabolical hand. It was plain that 
her husband would have none of her, and 
had no desire that she should throw in her 
lot with his; he feared respectability as 
she feared sin, and, while she was in a 
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position to minister to his wants, his 
present way of living would serve him 
well. She had promised, before leaving 
him, to bring him a little money, if he 
would wait after dusk where the larch 
wood hid the road from the church. She 
refused to bring him food, for, though her 
small savings were her own, every crumb 
in the house was the bailiff’s, and she 
would sooner have starved than take so 
much as a crust. Whoever might suffer 
for what had happened that day, it should 
not be Hedderwick. 

It was almost dark that evening as she 
slipped out of the house and went towards 
the larches ; she had a little money in her 
hand, taken out of the box in which she 
kept her savings. ‘The owls were be- 
ginning to call and hoot from the wood 
by the manse, and she hurried along 
among the eerie voices floating in shrill 
mockery over the plough-land. 

Tom Weir was lurking like a shadow 
at the appointed place, and, when she 
had given him her dole; he departed 
towards the farm on the hill: a deserted 
cottage which stood in a field over the 
crest would shelter him that night, he 
said, and be a place to which he could 
come back in the intervals of tramping. 
He was going off on the morrow, and 
would expect her to meet him on his 
return with a further pittance. Her hesi- 
tation brought down a shower of abuse. 

Margaret knew well to what slavery she 
was condemning herself when she put 
her money into his dirty palm ; but she 
dared not tell Hedderwick, for, besides 
her dismay at the thought of confessing 
what she had kept from him for so long, 
she had a vague dread that the law, were 
her case known, would force her to 
return to Weir. Weir did not want her, 
but she had known of old that his spite 
was a thing to be reckoned with, and it 
might be gratified by her downfall. That 
knowledge, and the fear lest he should 
make a public claim on her were she to 
refuse him help, bound her hand and 
foot. She had not the courage to turn 
her back on all she had grown to love, 
and she quieted her scruples by vowing 
that, while keeping the bailiff in igno- 
rance, she would not bestow on_ her 
tormentor one crust that she had not 
paid for herself; but she was prepared, 
were it necessary, to threaten her own 
departure from her employment, and the 


consequent stoppage of her means of 
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supply, should he approach the white 
house. She was prepared, also, to keep 


her word. It should be her last resource. 

And so the last dying month of autumn 
went by, and winter fell on the land, 
crisping the edges of the long furrows, 
and setting a tracery of bare boughs 
against the diminished light. Weir came 
and went, haunting the towns within 
reach, and returning every seven days to 
take his tithe of her dwindling purse ; 


and winter fell, too, upon Margaret’s 
heart. Saturday brought a sinister end 


to her week ; and her troubles, as dusk 
set in, were intensified by the presence 
of Rob Hedderwick, who now returned 
regularly by the midday train on that 
day to spend Sunday in his father’s house. 
It was difficult to escape his sharp eye 
and his restless mind—made, perhaps, 
more intrusive by perpetual prying into 
the working of complicated things. It 
did not take the young man long to 
notice her absences. In the evenings by 
the fireside he would look covertly at her 
from behind his paper or over the top 
of his book, as she sat at her knitting, 
his thoughts busy with the mystery he 
scented. Once or twice he had left the 
kitchen before dark, and, from the shadow 
of the washhouse door, watched her go 
silently towards the road with something 
wrapped in her apron. He did not like 
Margaret. Once, too, he had mentioned 
his suspicions to the bailiff, bidding him 
look to his money-box ; and, angered by 
the scant encouragement he got, and the 
scathing definition of the limits of his 
own business, he determined to justify 
himself ; for his growing suspicion that 
his father’s housekeeper sold the food, or 
disposed of it in some way profitable to 
herself, could, he believed, be proved. 
He determined to prove it, for in addition 
to his dislike he had the thirsty rabidness 
of the would-be detective. 

There was a cessation of his visits 
through January and February, as the 
master-watchmaker was called away and 
his assistant left for a two-months’ charge 
of the shop; therefore it was on a moon- 
less March evening that Rob Hedderwick 
hid himself in the manse wood. It 
touched the road just where the path 
from the bailiffs house joined it, and in 
its shelter he waited till he heard a 
woman’s step come down the track. 
Margaret. passed within a few yards of 
him, her head muffled in a_ woollen 
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wrapper and her apron gathered into a 
bag and bulging with what she carried in 
it. He had never yet followed her, but 
he meant to do so now, for there was just 
enough of hidden starlight behind the 
thin clouds to enable him to keep her in 
sight from a little distance. 

Her figure was swallowed among the 


-larches by the kirk; he almost came 


upon her, for the road between them 
made a bend, and she had_ stopped, 
apparently expecting to be joined by 
some one. Her back was to him, and 
he retreated softly. The cold was con- 
siderable, and Rob had forgotten to put 
on his great-coat ; so, when, after what 
seemed to him nearer to half an hour 
than a quarter, she went swiftly up the 
hill towards the farm at its summit, he 
followed again, thankful to be moving. 

She never slackened her pace till she 
had reached the top. Led more by sound 
than by sight, he trod in her wake ; the 
desolation of night was wide around them, 
and, from the ridge, the land was as 
though falling away into nothingness 
before and behind. ‘The farm was quiet 
as they passed it and began to descend, 
he taking advantage of a scant cover of 
hedge to get closer to her. As the 
ground grew level again, he could hear 
the gurgle of a small burn crossing their 
road at a place where a thatched hamlet of 
mud houses had once stood. There was 
but one ruin of a cottage left, a little way 
in from the country road, and he was 
near enough to see Margaret strike off 
towards it. He went round the roofless 
hovel till he came to its door, which was 
still standing. She had entered and closed 
it after her. 

There was a gleam of light inside, and, 
by putting his eye to a gaping crack in 
the wood, he could see what took place 
within the walls. A man was sitting on 
a bundle of straw covered with sacking, 
and a battered lantern beside him threw 
its light on him and on the woman, As it 
flickered in the draught, the shadows, 
ghastly and fantastic, played among the 
broken beams and the tufts of dried 
vegetation springing up where rain had 
fallen in upon the floor. 

Rob held his breath as Margaret un- 
folded her apron and laid a loaf with a 
large piece of cheese upon the straw. 
It was just such a loaf as he had seen 
her buy from the baker’s cart at his 
father’s doorstep. The idea that she 












































“lt seemed to her that he had grown heavier in her arms. ‘Ye'll no gang?’ he asked feebly. 
‘No, I'll no gang,’ replied Margaret.’ 
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had paid for it herself did not enter his 
mind, for it was of a type to which such 
ideas are foreign. It was not easy to 
distinguish what they said. He pressed 
nearer, and, a brick on which he trod 
turning under his foot, he slipped, falling 
heavily against the rotten panel. 

The immediate silence which followed 
the blow told him that it had startled 
Margaret and her companion; so, re- 
gaining his balance, he fled towards the 
road and made his way home through 
the darkness. He had seen all that he 
needed for his purpose. 

The bailiff was out when he reached 
the house, and his disappointment was 
keen: he had hoped, his tale once told, 
to make his father confront the ill-doer as 
she entered fresh from her errand. But he 
had to keep his discovery till the morrow, 
for it was nearing ten o’clock when 
Hedderwick came home and went to 
bed in silence with the uncommunicative 
aloofness of a weary man. Rob followed 
his example, sulkily. ‘The next day, as 
the two men strolled on the road after 
the midday dinner, he embarked on the 
story of what he had seen and done 
overnight. 

Rob Hedderwick drove his words 
home with the straight precision of a 
man assured of the convincing powers of 
his case. He could reason well, and the 
education which the bailiff lacked, but 
had given to his son, clothed his opinions 
with a certain force. Hedderwick’s mind 
was turned up as by a ploughshare. His 
anger at the long chain of petty thefts, which 
seemed to have been effectively proved 
before the young man’s eyes, lay like a 
weight of lead on him ; and that the one 
who had been forging that chain thesemany 
months sat at his hearth and ate of his 
food made it all the heavier. ‘Treachery 
was what he could not bear. He was 
honest himself, and dishonesty was a fault 
to which he was pitiless. ‘The thing, 
unendurable in an enemy, was doubly so 
in the woman who had come to be, to 
him, indispensable. But, as he pictured 
the house without Margaret, his heart sank. 
Now, and only now, was he to realise 
what she had been—what she was—to 
him. He stocd leaning his arms on a 
gate: Rob, having done his duty, had gone 
off to spend the rest of the afternoon with 
some neighbours ; and he remained, sore 
at heart, where he was; looking towards 
his own house, and drawn this way and 


that by resentment, disillusion, and an- 
other feeling which was perhaps more 
painful than either. Rob had been right, 
no doubt, but that did not prevent him 
from hating him because he had des- 
troyed his peace, and he was glad he would 
be leaving early next morning. What 
steps he might take in consequence of 
his hateful discovery should be taken 
after he had gone; for he suspected a 
certain malicious satisfaction in him 
which he would take good care not to 
gratify. He turned, sighing, from the 
gate and went slowly home. 

The two following days went by, and 
he remained silent. At times he almost 
made up his mind to ignore everything he 
had heard, so great was his dread of part- 
ing with Margaret. On the evening after 
Rob left he opened his mouth to speak, 
but it was as though an unseen hand 
closed his lips. He could not do it. He 
desired and yet feared to be alone with 
her; and when, on the second day of 
his torment, he saw her start towards the 
farm on some business of domestic supply, 
he stood in the patch of garden with one 
foot on his spade and watched her go 
with a feeling of relief. 

The, days were lengthening now, and 
the wistful notes of blackbirds told their 
perpetual spring story of the fragility of 
youth and the pathos of coming pain ; 
but Margaret took time to do her busi- 
ness, and the light was beginning to fall 
as she came out of the farm gate. Some- 
how, the heavy load she had carried for 
sQ® many months seemed to press less 
cruelly in the alluring quiet of the outdoor 
world. Instead of going back to the 
house she turned into a rough way that 
circled westward and would bring her 
home by the manse. 

She wandered on; behind her, at a 
little distance, a boy was carrying a milk 
can, whistling ashe went. ‘The road took 
her past a disused quarry, a place where 
steep angles of ragged stone struck out, 
like headlands, into the garment of weed 
and bush with which the years were 
clothing it. It was deep, and, through 
the dusk, she could just see its bottom 
and a dark object which lay among the 
pieces of fallenrock. She peered down— 
for the remnant of a crazy rail was all that 
protected unwary passers from the chasm — 
and then held up her hand to stop the 
boy’s whistle. From the heap below 
came a sound like a human yoice. 
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Margaret was an active woman. At 
the point where she stood the earth had 
slipped in an outward incline, and a few 
young ashes which had seeded themselves 
in the thick tangle of weed offered a com- 
paratively easy descent. She began to 
go down, waist-deep in the dried thistle- 
fluff, keeping her foothold in the sliding 
soil by clinging to the undergrowth. 

Among the roots and boulders lay a 
man, face downwards, From the helpless 
huddle in which he lay, and the moans 
which struck her ear as she scrambled 
towards him, she knew that he must be 
desperately hurt. At sight of the blood 
on the surrounding stones she paused and 
cried to the boy who watched her from 
above to run for help. Then she sat 
down and raised the unhappy creature to 
lie with his head on her knee, and saw, 
through the growing dusk—darker in that 
pit of rock and nettles—that she was 
looking into the face of her husband. 

How long she sat with her half-conscious 
burden she never knew ; but the moments 
till the return of her messenger were, to 
her, double their length. The shadow 
fell deeper about them, and bats began 
to come out of their fastnesses in the 
creeks and holes of the stone. It was 
chilly cold. A tuft of thistle, half way 
up the slope by which she had descended, 
was catching the remaining light, and the 
cluster of its blurred, sere head stared, 
like a face, on her, with the fantastic 
attraction that irrevelant things will take 
on for humanity in its hours of horror. 

Weir stirred a little, and his eyes opened 
for a moment. 

“It’s me,” she whispered, bending 
lower ; but she could not tell whether he 
knew her or not, for he had slipped into 
unconsciousness, 

Just before the boy came back he 
looked up once more; this time with 
comprehension ; it seemed to her that he 
had grown heavier in her arms. 

“ Ye'll no gang ?” he asked feebly. 

“No; I'll no gang,” replied Margaret. 

A minute later the voices of the boy 
with the men he had brought came to her 
from above. Her arms tightened pro- 
tectingly, for the thought of the transport 
made her shudder. ‘Then she gazed 
down at Weir, and saw that she need fear 
pain for him no more. 


It was the day of the inquest. Parish 
details were not so complete thirty years 


ago as they are now, and communication 
with towns was more difficult: so Tom 
Weir’s body lay in an outhouse of the 
farm ; the coroner was summoned, and 
Margaret, the whistling boy, and the 
handful of men who had carried the 
vagrant from his rough death-bed were 
on their way to attend at the place 
appointed. 

Margaret Weir walked alone, her face 
set in the hard-won peace of a resolution, 
long dreaded, but accomplished at last. 
The time spent in the quarry had merged 
her dumb patience, her rebellion against 
the wreck of her content and growing 
love, into a vast, steadfast pity. The 
dead man had been thief, gaol-bird, 
destroyer of her youth; but their old 
broken bond had been drawn together 
again by his appeal as he died in her 
arms among the nettles. ‘Ye'll no 
gang?” he had said. ‘No, I'll no gang,” 
she had replied. And she was not going 
now ; not till all was done. She was on 
her way to the inquest to identify his 
body and to declare herself his widow; 
and what money he had not taken from 
her was to buy him the decent “ burying ” 
which, with her kind, stands for so much. 

The shadow of disrespectability lying 
on Hedderwick’s household was a thing 
she would not contemplate, and she was 
sure that the answer to all difficulties lay 
in her departure. She could not, in 
justice to him, declare herself for what 
she had been—the wife of a tramp—and 
keep her place. So she reasoned. She 
was a simple person, in spite of her con- 
cealments, and, at this crisis, she saw 
her way simply. She had mended all his 
clothes, put the house in order, and 
packed her box, which would be fetched 
by the carrier‘and sent after her. She 
had written two letters: one to the 
minister about Weir’s funeral, the money 
for which she gave into his charge ; and 
the other to Hedderwick. In the latter 
she explained her position as fully as her 
small scholarship allowed and bade him 
good-bye. The balance of the small sum 
he had given her last market-day, she 
told him, would be under her pillow. 
This letter was placed on the kitchen 
table to await him, for she did not expect 
he would come in till evening. 

It was past noon when she came out of 
the room where the coroner sat, and went 
down the hill. She looked neither to right 
nor left, for she was afraid. She needed 
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all her courage to help her to reach the 
station ; all her strength to sail steadfastly 
out from the late-found haven into the 
heavy weather. Had she raised her eyes 
she would have seen the tall figure of 
Hedderwick emerge from his house and 
come striding towards her across the fields. 


The tears she believed she had left 
behind her with her youth rose and 
choked her utterance. 

“But I wrote ye, Hedderwick,” she 
faltered. Her eyes were too much 
blinded to see the corner of her envelope 
sticking out of his pocket. 

















“**Marget,’ said he, ‘come awa’ hame, 


They met in the larch plantation, just 
where she had so often met Weir. He 
walked up to her and took her by the 
wrist. 

“*Marget,” said he, “come awa’ 
hame.” 

She began to tremble. Her strength 
of purpose was ebbing away in this new 
trial. Was she to be spared nothing? 


“Ye'll just come hame wi’ me,” said 
the bailiff. 


A few weeks later, Rob, who had lately 
seen reasons for omitting his visits, heard 
from his father. ‘There was no mention 
in the letter of either ‘Yon woman,” 
“She,” or “ Marget”; but there was a 
certain amount about ‘‘ The wife.” 
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MR. AND MRS. HERBERT GLADSTONE AT HOME. 


BY EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL. 


Slee only merit about Downing 

Street is that it is, as the French 

say, “at the centre.” It rests 
under the shadow of that stately and 
imposing building in Whitehall designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, within which the 
multitudinous affairs of the Home Office 
are conducted, sut for purposes of 
daylight, tenants of Downing Street are 
disposed to wish they were farther away, 
especially the inmates of Numbers to 
and 11. ‘The former is the official 
residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Prime Minister; the 
latter usually the official residence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. As 
it happens, Mr. Asquith does not find 
itconvenient 


their household gods from their former 
house in Cowley Street. There could 
not be a more appropriate home for 
Mr. Gladstone, seeing that it was in this 
very house that he was born. 

As in theory the man who helps to 
administer a nation’s affairs ought to be 
able thoroughly to administer his own, 
it is pleasant to record that the Secretary 
of State is head of a household full of 
order and full of interest. ‘The Dining- 
room of No, 11 possesses, within its 
modest size, certain unusual architectural 
points, and the large bay window gives an 
admirable view beyond the picturesque 
walled-in garden of St. James’s Park and 
the lake. The room itself reminds one 

in some re- 





to remove 
with his 
family from 
his comfort- 
able house 
in Caven- 
dish Square, 
so No. 11 
is now occu- 
pied by the 
HomeSecre- 
tary: fh 
this early 
eigh teenth- 
centary 
mansion, so 
unpreten- 
tious out- 
side, so com- 
modious 
within, every 
nook and 
cranny has 
its memories 
of a_ long 
line of 
Chancellors 
of the Ex- 
chequer, 
ang it ts 
here that Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Herbert 
Gladstone 








spects of the 
one in which 


the late 
Queen Vic- 
toria used 


to dine 
privately at 
Windsor 
Castle. Its 
walls are oak- 
panelled, 
and the ceil- 
ing has a 
fluted ellip- 
tical dome, 
with cornu- 
copian and 
other em- 
blems_ orna- 
menting the 
cornice. 
Large old- 
fashioned 
brass cande- 
labra hang 
from the 
centre of the 
ceiling. 
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Over the 
carved oak 
mantelpiece 


is a fine oil 
painting, a 
view of 
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No. 11, Downing Street. 
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and the House of Commons, as seen on 
a typical spring morning, when a slight 
warm haze gives promise of a fair day 
to come. This picture was painted by 
Herbert Marshall in tg01, and presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone as a wedding 
present. Immediately below, one notes 
a typical example of the old Cromwell 
lantern clock, and a pair of quaint 
antique brass candlesticks of an early 
period. In this cheery room, with its 
green carpet and lily-leaf green brocaded 
curtains, Mrs. Gladstone gives some 


of men; but on the lower shelves Mr. 
Gladstone has ranged a part of his own 
collection of more general literature and 
letters. Here the floor covering is of a 
Turkey carpeting of harmonious colour- 
ings, mating well the russet shades of 
the books and the red window drape- 
ries. Over the mantelpiece of white 
marble, with its immense brass dishes 
and Georgian timepiece, is a painting by 
Scott of Old Westminster Bridge. This 
is a very pleasant room at any period 
of the day, of which both Mr. and Mrs, 























The view over St. James's Park, 


charming dinners, which include folk who 
have made history, or helped to perpetuate 
it, in literature and art. 

Next to the Dining-room, and on this 
same floor, is the Library, a large, square, 
lofty apartment, lit by three long windows 
which face the Horse Guards Parade, and 
these give entrance into the trimly-kept 
garden, used in common by the Home 
Secretary and his next-door neighbour, 
the Prime Minister. Many of the calf- 
covered volumes on the well-stocked 
shelves are State records and Parlia- 
mentary reports, and would not prove 
altogether light reading to the generality 


Gladstone say they have grown very fond, 
for they have additionally furnished it 
with a number of big comfort-giving 
chairs and sofas with tiger-skin rugs 
thrown over them. Of unusual interest 
are several sketches and photographs : 
on the left of the writing-table the large 
photograph of Mr. Gladstone’s mother 
with her little granddaughter, Dorothy 
Drew. Upon the ledge of a bookcase 
is a photograph of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, signed “H. H. Asquith, 
1903.” Near to this, and showing the 
relationship of two illustrious families, is 
an excellent portrait of the late Colonial 


— 
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THE HOME SECRETARY AND MRS, GLADSTONE. 
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Secretary, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. This 
photograph recalls the fact that on a 
certain notable morning in 1839 Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone and the fourth Lord 
Lyttelton each married a daughter of 
Sir Stephen Glynne of Hawarden. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Private Library is 
approached through the big official 
library we have just left, and it is in 
this inner sanctuary that he gets through 
the majority of his work. It is a smaller 
room, and more comfortable and snug 
than the other. An eighteenth-century 


ceptionally good amateur vocalist. Mrs. 
Herbert Gladstone shares her husband’s 
tastes in this respect, and joins him in 
a duet, for she possesses a remarkably 
good voice, well trained, and endued with 
all the attributes of an accomplished 
performer. 

Knowing this, one is not surprised 
to find a piano keeping company with 
Mr. Gladstone’s writing-desk, the latter 
covered with a number of those scarlet 
dispatch-boxes and _ official oddments 
which are sent across to him from the 

















‘The Study. 


room again, but one in which the wood- 
work of the bookcases has been painted 
to an ivory white, and where the walls 
above the shelves are covered with a warm 
red plain paper. Very artistic always 
is the effect of red paper of a certain 
shade, and perfectly devoid of design, 
when employed as a background to a 
number of old engravings in black frames ; 
and the whole atmosphere of the room 
tends to a homely cheerfulness. Few 
people know how fond of singing Mr. 
Gladstone is; and this is still another 
taste inherited from his father, for the 
latter, when a young man, was an ex- 


department over which he presides. Mr. 
Gladstone, we know, comes from a 
family who have always been singularly 
blessed with a happy domestic record. 
Of the private life of his father and 
mother it is generally accepted that 
never was there a finer example of what 
Lord Beaconsfield styled ‘‘ the sustained 
splendour of stately lives.” Easy is it to 
see that the Home Secretary idolises his 
young and accomplished wife, and that he 
likes to have her near him on all possible 
occasions. There are two photographs 
of Mrs. Herbert Gladstone on the mantel- 
piece, and here, alongside, is a photo- 



































The Library. 


The Dining-room, 
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graph of the G. O. M., taken near the 
close of his long and strenuous life. It 
shows the aged statesman sitting at his 
desk, in what he lovingly christened 
“the Temple of Peace”—the beautiful 
library at Hawarden. On the wall, 
between the windows, is a full-length 
portrait engraving of the Home Secretary’s 
grandfather, Sir John Gladstone, of 
Fasque, taken from the painting by W. 
Bradley. Cigar-boxes, tobacco-boxes, 
many pipes and other smoking imple- 
ments, incline one to believe that the 
Secretary of State is a fairly liberal 
contributor to the Exchequer by way of 
indirect consumption. 


relief the rich red canvas hung above, 
As in the case of the majority of the 
finest houses built in the early Georgian 
period, the walls and ceilings reveal 
remarkably good mouldings in their 
classical simplicity and restraint of design. 
The doors, of which there are several, are 
white too, and noticeable principally for 
the fine workmanship displayed in their 
mouldings and again in the engraved 
finger-plates and handles of antique brass. 
When receptions are given, this room is 
illuminated by electric light radiated from 
brackets on the walls—which are in them- 
selves more plain than one would have 
supposed. The stately grandeur of this 

















Mrs. Gladstone's room. 


The Drawing-room is a much larger 
room than a view from outside the house 
might lead one to expect, and in com- 
parison with the Dining-room is of fine 
proportions, with five long windows 
affording still another view of the Park 
and part of the Admiralty Buildings. 
Here the floor is of old oak, highly 
polished, and at either end of the room is 
a fireplace with mantelpieces in eighteenth- 
century style. One is interested in the 
open-work brass grates, set well back in 
deep embrasures, and finished by the 
quaint brass fender rods. The lower 
part of the Drawing-room walls boasts the 
white wooden panelling that throws into 


official Drawing-room with its plain oak 
floor provides an appropriate setting for 
medieval furniture, and Mrs. Gladstone 
has done wisely to place in this room a 
genuine Jacobean chest, of time-darkened 
wood with very heavy metal drop-handles. 
Even the large gate-legged table is not 
overshadowed by its ornate surroundings, 
as so many favourite relics often are in 
apartments where modern productions 
are set side by side with the work of 
bygone times. There are also one or 
two other tables, appearing to owe their 
excellent form and fine attention to detail 
to the skill of the greatest of the 
eighteenth-century English designers. 
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Mrs. Gladstone’s pretty desk also, standing 
between two of the windows, as well as 
the carved and gilt fire-screen, showing 
angry long-beaked birds, evidently owes 
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died in 1844, and “presented by his 


daughter, Miss Burdett-Coutts,”—-now so 
affectionately known as the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. The father of this well- 














The Drawing-room: the Park end. 


its origin to Thomas Chippendale. On 
this writing-table are many dainty appoint- 
ments, and amongst them a wonderful 
inkstand in gold, gold candlesticks, and 
a dainty little gold clock; whilst a 
small Burne-Jones looks down from 
the wall at the side of the table. In the 
centre of the room stands a Bechstein 
* grand.” 

There are some pictures on the walls 
worthy of mention: an excellent portrait 
of Richard Cobden, “ painted from life ” 
as the inscription on the plate quaintly 
tells us—“ by Fagnani.” This picture, 
however, is the property of the nation, 
and part of the official furnishing of the 
residence. In the next frame, to the 
right of the door from the staircase, is 
a masterly portrait of the Right Hon. 
William Wyndham, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. ‘To the right of the door one sees 
a canvas of exceptional interest, repre- 
senting Sir Francis Burdett, M.P., who 





beloved gentlewoman was a very hand- 
some man, with a face expressing the 
keenest intelligence, energy, and innate 
refinement, and this picture of him was 
painted by T. Phillips, R.A., in 1834. 
Most appropriately too, in this building 
which has housed so many of the 
guardians of our national purse, there is 
a portrait of Henry Pelham, First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1743, in his official gold- 
lace robes. 

Next to the small library Mrs, Gladstone 
prefers her Morning-room, which adjoins 
the State Reception-room, and is in itself 
a very dainty and womanly apartment, 
with , pure white walls finished at the 
top by a narrow gilt moulding. On the 
floor here are laid some Eastern rugs, 
throwing up the mantelpiece of white, 
and in the style of the time when the 
house was built. Much of the furniture 
in this room belongs to the cventful 
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Jacobean period, for which Mrs. Gladstone 
has an especial fondness. For instance, a 
sombre and substantial carved oak chest 
mounts guard to the left of the fireplace, 
whilst in different parts of the room are 
tall straight-backed chairs so characteristic 
of that period. Near the fireplace, in a 
richly ornamented Chinese lacquer case, 
rests a grandfather clock, the engraving 
on the brass and ormolu dial telling that it 
was fashioned ‘‘ by Joseph Jackman, on 
London Bridge.” A bookcase well filled 
shows that Mrs. Gladstone indulges in a 
wide range of reading. A sofa, and some 
easy chairs, are covered, most of them, 
with pretty chintz, and the window curtains 
are in a soft rose-du-Barri shade. Probably 
the most notable piece here is Mrs. 
Gladstone’s old writing-bureau, an excellent 
example of its kind, and an enviable pos- 
session, A framed crayon portrait by Sir 
“dward Burne-Jones of little Miss Dorothy 
Drew was given to Mrs. Gladstone on 
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so characteristic always of Sir Edward’s 
work. Mrs. Gladstone tells me that her 
father-in-law was very fond indeed of this 
picture of the little grandchild who was 
so often his companion. 

In the Entrance Hall, which has some 
quaint old sixteenth-century chests, and 
just round the corner an old dresser filled 
with blue-and-white china, the walls are not 
panelled, but covered with a striped paper. 
‘The stairs themselves are white, and the 
lower parts of the walls here are wood- 
panelled half way up to meet an embossed 
paper with a freehand pattern of chrome 
on a white ground. 

The room which Sir William Harcourt, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, used 
as his dining-room is now utilised by Mrs. 
Gladstone’s secretary, and its windows look 
across Downing Street to the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices. 

And here we must leave Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. Both are very much attached 




















The Drawing-room ; another aspect. 


her marriage by Mr. Philip Burne-Jones, 
Sir Edward’s son. The picture represents 
the child’s head, and is drawn with that 
elusive, idealistic, and yet faithful touch 


to their Kentish country home at Sandi- 
croft, Littlestone-on-Sea, near Dungeness, 
where they are able to practise their 
love of gardening—a favourite occupation 
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with them both. Mrs. Herbert Gladstone 
was, before her marriage in 1901, Miss 
Dorothy Paget, the youngest daughter of 


door sports interest him, and that is 
one reason why he was for some years 
the President of the National Physical 

















The pet dog. 


Sir Richard Paget of Cranmore Hall, who Recreation Society. Though Mr. Glad- 





sat as Conservative Member for Somerset 
from 1865 to 1895, and who owns some 
five thousand acres. Mr. Gladstone’s chief 
hobby at the moment is golf, but, like the 
many-sided man he is, all kinds of out 


stone has done much for his party, he 
is still a young and intensely active 
man, and if there is anything at all in 
heredity, we, who are watching his carecr, 
may well look forward. 





THE OLD INN’S CHIMNEY-CORNER. 
BY JOHN ANDERSON STEWART. 


N old-world, quaint, begabled hostelry— 
Nay haunted, if you will. These oaken beams 
Saw the midsummer night of Shakespeare’s dreams, 
The morn when menacing Spain found Drake at play. 
Without, a fierce wind holds the rain at bay, 
But here the. firelight’s ruddy welcome streams 
O’er toilworn forms, and on the pewter gleams 
Where foams the bright brown ale of Arcady. 
The cares of the brief winter day are o’er. 
Now Hesperus brings his boons; the pipes are lit, 
Fast flows the interchange of homely wit, 
The talk of ten-mile-travels and wildwood lore : 
But one old senator whose locks are hoar, 
For hours dreambound, has heard no word of it. 









































“At dawn he was seen riding a huge black charger.” 


THE KING OF YS AND DAHUT THE RED. 


BY FIONA MACLEOD (THE LATE WILLIAM SHARP). 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. M. WartTTs, 


N the days when Gradlon was Conan 
of Arvor, or High-King of the 
Armorican races who _ peopled 

Brittany, there was no name greater than 
his. From the sand-dunes of the Jutes 
and Angles to where the dark-skinned 
sasque fishermen caught fish with nets, 
the name of Gradlon was a sound for 
silence. Arvor was become so great a 
land that Franks were called wolves there, 
and like wolves were hunted down. ‘The 
wild cry that survives to this day in the 
forests of Dualt and Huelgoet, in the 
granite heart of Cornonailles, A’hr bets / 
Ahr bleiz/ was heard often then: but 
no wolf ever so dreaded the cry as the 
haggard Frankish fugitives. 

Gradlon, Conan of Arvor, was in the 
midway of life when for once he stanched 
the thirst of his sword. ‘This was when 
he went over into the lands of the 
Kymry, the elder brothers of his Armori- 
can race, and there fought with them 
against Saxon hordes, till the red tide 
ebbed. Thereafter he had gone far 
northward, till the Oeban Gaels hated the 
singing of Breton shafts, and till the 
movntain tribes of the Picts paid tribute. 

Thence, at last, he returned. When he 
came to his own land, he brought with 
him two treasures which he held chief 
among all treasures he had won: a black 
stallion, and a woman white as cream, 
with eyes like blue lochs, and with long 
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great masses of hair red as the bronze- 
red berry of the wild ash. The name 
of the horse was Morvark ; the name of 
the woman, Malgven. When men spoke 
of the Tameless One they meant Morvark : 
and after a time they seldom said Malgven, 
but ‘‘ the Queen,” because Gradlon made 
her the Terror of Arvor, or “the White 
Queen,” because of her foam-white beauty, 
or the “Red Queen,” because of her 
masses of ruddy hair, which, when un- 
fastened, was as a stream of blood falling 
over a white cliff. 

None knew whence Morvark came, nor 
whence Malgven. What passed from lip 
to lip was this: that the great black 
tameless stallion was foaled of no earthly 
mare, but of some strange and terrible 
sea-beast. It had come out of the North 
on a day of tempest. Amid the scream- 
ing of the gale in the haven where 
Gradlon and the men of Arvor were, a 
more wild, a more savage screaming had 
been heard. Gradlon went forth alone, 
and at dawn he was seen riding on a huge 
black charger, which neighed with a cry 
like the cry of the sea-wind, and whose 
hoofs trampled the wet sands with a sound 
like the clashing of waves. The hair of 
Gradlon was streaming out on the wind 
like yellow seaweed on a rushing ebb; 
his laughter was like the hallala leaping 
of billows ; his eyes were wild as falling 
stars, 
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It was when far in the Alban north- 
lands that the Breton King and Malgven 
were first seen together. She was not 
a conquest of the sword. ‘The rumour 
by the fires had it that she was the queen 
of a great prince among the Gaels ; that 
she was wife to the King of the Picts ; 
that she was of the fair, perilous people 
of Lochlin, who were even then seizing 
for their own the Alban isles and western 
lands, But one saying was common with 
all: that she was a woman of dark 
powers. One and all dreaded her 
sorceries. Gradlon laughed at these 
when she was not by, but swore that 
there had never been since the first 
woman so great a sorceress over the 
heart of man. 

For many months they were together 
in Alba, nor did once Malgven sigh for 
the place or the man she had left, nor 
did ever any herald come to Gradlon 
calling upon him to give up the woman. 
When she had learned the Armorican 
tongue she spoke to some of the Breton 
chiefs ; but she had eyes for one man 


only. She loved Gradlon as he loved 
her. When they asked her concerning 


her people, she looked at them till they 
were troubled ; then she answered, ‘I was 
born of the Wind and the Sea”: and, 
troubled more, they asked no further. 

It was when they were upon the sea, 
off the Cymric coasts, that the child of 
Malgven was born. For three days 
before that birthing, strange voices were 
heard rising from the depths. In the 
hollow of following waves the long-dead 
were seen. In the moonshine the flying 
foam was woven into white robes, where- 
from shining eyes, calm and august, or 
filled with communicating terror, looked 
upon the trembling seamen. 

On the third day white calms prevailed. 
At sundown the web of dusk was woven 
out of the sea, till it rose in purple darkness 
and hung from the Silver Apples, the 
Great Galley, the Hounds, the Star of 
the North, and the Evening Star. At 
the rising of the moon a sudden froth 
ran along the black lips of the sea. A 
Voice moaned beneath the travelling 
feet of the waves, and trembled against 
the stars. Men, staring into the moving 
gulfs beneath them, beheld vast irresolute 
hands, as of a Swimmer who carried 
Ocean upon his unfathomable brows ; 
others, staring upward into the dust of 
the Milky Way, discerned eyebrows 
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terrible as comets, and beneath them 
pale orbs as of forgotten moons, with 
long wind-uplifted hair blowing from old 
worlds idly swinging in the abyss, far 
back into the starless inlands of the Silent 
King. 

And as that Breath arose, the knees 
of the seafarers were as reeds in shaken 
water. An old druid of the Gaels 
whispered Mananann/ O Mananann ! 

Gradlon the king lay upon the fells of 
she-wolves, and bit his lips, and muttered 
that if a man spoke he would take his 
heart from him and throw it to the filmy 
beasts of the sea. 

It was then that Malgven’s labour was 
done; and a woman-child came forth, 
and at the first cry of the child the 
Voice that was a Breath ceased. And 
when there was no more any moaning 
of the unnumbered, cries and laughters 
came from the deeps ; and like a flash of 
wings meteors fled by ; and beyond the 
unsteady masts were sudden green and 
blue flames, plumes worn by demons 
whose meeting pinions were made of 
shadow, and beyond these the dancing 
of the little stars. 

And by these portents Gradlon was 
troubled. But Malgven smiled and said : 
“Let the girl be called Dahut, Wonder, 
for truly her beauty shall be the wonder 
of all who come after us. She is but 
a little foam-white human child: but the 
sea is in her veins, and her eyes are 
two fallen stars. Her voice will be the 
mysterious voice of the sea; her eyes 
will be the mysterious light within the 
sea: therefore let her be called Dahut. 
She shall be the little torch at the end, 
for me, Malgven: she shall be the Star 
of Death for the multitude whom she 
will slay with love: she shall be the 
doom of thee and thine and thy people 
and the kingdom that is thine, O Gradlon, 
Conan of Arvor: therefore let her be 
called Dahut, Wonder ; Dahut, the sweet 
evil singing of the sea; Dahut, Blind 
Love; Dahut, the Laugher; Dahut, 
Death. Yea, let her be called Dahut, 
O Gradlon, she to whom I have given 
more than other women give to those 
whom they bear: for I am of those 
children of Dani of whom you have 
heard strange tales, of those ‘Tuath-De- 
Danann whose lances made of moonshine 
can pierce granite walls, and whose wisdom 
is more old than the ancient forgotten 
cromlechs in your land and in mine, and 
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whose pleasure it is to dwell where are 
the palaces of the Sidhe, that are wherever 
green hills grow dim and pale and blue 
as the smoke above woods.” 

Thus was it that the sea-horn child of 
Gradlon of Arvor and Malgven the 
Dannite was called Dahut. 

When the Armoricans returned to their 
own land, the brother of Gradlon whom 
he had made ‘Tanist or  vice-regent 
welcomed Gradlon; for their father, the 
old King of Cornonailles, still lived, 
though blind from the Gaulish arrow 


he arose at dawn it flashed against his 
eyes out of the rising sun: when he 
looked at the sea, it moved from wave 
to wave, and beckoned to him: when he 
stared at the cloud-shadowed hills, he saw 
it lying there adream: when he fared 
forth at the rising of the moon it took 
him subtly, now with a birch branch that 
caught his hair as often it had tangled 
with Malgven’s long curling locks, now 
with the brushing of tall fern that was a 
sound like the rustling of her white robe, 
now because of two stars shining low 














‘*A sudden froth ran along the black lips of the sea.” 


which had crossed his face slantwise in a 
great battle on the banks of the Loire. 
It was not till the seventh year thereafter 
that Gradlon again fared far. For three 
years he was among the Kymry, the 
Alban Gaels, the Picts, the Islesmen, the 
Gaels of Eiré, the Gaels of Enona. Then, 
when he was in that land which is now 
called Anglesey, a deep craving and 
weariness came upon him to see Malgven 
again, though less than a year back had 
she gone from him, to rule in Arvor in 
his place ; for Arz his brother had been 
slain in a Frankish foray. 

Her beauty was so great that he wore 
the days in sorrow because of it. When 


above dewy grass, which were as her 
shining eyes. 

There was no woman in the world so 
beautiful, he knew: and yet both men 
and women prophesied that Dahut would 
be more beautiful still—Dahut the Red, 
as the girl was already called because of 
her ruddy bronze-hued hair, wonderful 
in mass and colour as was that of her 
mother: more wonderful far, said 
Malgven, smiling proudly, who knew 
Dahut to be of the Tuath-De-Danaan, 
even as her mother was, and that she 
would be a torch to light many flames 
and mayhap fires vast and incalculable. 

So one day Gradlon arose and said, 
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“For Dahut,” and broke his sword: and 
said, ‘‘ For Arvor,” and broke his spear : 
and said, “‘ For Malgven,” and bade every 
prisoner be set free, and the ships be 
filled with treasure and provision. 

When he saw the black rocky coasts of 
Finisttre once more he swore a vow that 
he would never again leave his land, or 
Malgven. Everywhere, as he journeyed 
to Kempér, he heard the rumour of the 
Red Queen’s greatness, of her terrible 
beauty, of Dahut the Beautiful, Dahut 
the Perilous, Dahut the Sorceress. And 
he laughed to think that the girl of ten 
summers was already so like the woman 
who bore her: and his heart yearned for 
both, as his ears longed to be void of the 
ceaseless moan of the sea. His first joy 
was when he rode through the forest of 
Huelgoet, and heard no sound but the 
croodling of wild doves and the soft, 
sleepy purring of the south wind lapping 
the green leaves. 

When he reached the Great Town, as 
Kempér was then called, he saw black 
banners falling from the low walls of the 
Fort. He rode onward alone, and found 
Malgven lying on a high couch, with her 
golden diadem on her head, and her long 
hair clasped with golden rings, and her 
snow-white arms alongside her breastplate 
of curiously carven mail, which she wore 
above a white robe. Beside her sat the 
old blind King. 

From that day Gradlon never smiled. 
For five years from that day he strove 
against the bitter hours, and in all un- 
kingly ways, but without avail. He could 


not forget the beauty of Malgven. For 
one year he strove furiously in war. For 


a second year he hunted wild beasts, from 
forest to forest, from the domains of the 
north to the domains of the south and 
from the domains of the east to the 
domains of the west. For the third year 
he loved women by day, and cursed them 
through sleepless, remembering nights. 
For the fourth year he drank deep. ‘For 
the fifth year the evil of his life was so 
great that men murmured against him, 
and many muttered: ‘“ Better the old 
blind King, Arz-Dall, or the young 
sorceress Dahut herself.” 

During all these years Gradlon had no 
sight of Dahut. Because that she was 
her mother’s self, and because that her 
beauty was so like, yet greater than that 
of Malgven, the King had sent her to 
Razmor, his great fort in the north, where 
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are the wildest seas and the wildest shores 
of Armorica. And in all these years 
Gradlon had but one joy, and that was 
when he mounted the great black stallion 
Morvark, and rode for hours, and for 
leagues upon leagues, by the falling surf 
of the seas. For when he rode the great 
horse, the sea-beast as the Armoricans 
called it in their dread, he dreamed he 
heard voices he heard at no other time, 
and often, often, the long cry of Malgven 
that he had first listened to with shuddering 
awe among the Gaelic hills. 

It was at the end of the fifth year that 
he came suddenly upon Dahut, when he 
was riding on Morvark by the wild coast 
of Razmér. When his gaze drank in her 
great beauty, he reined in his furious 
stallion, and his heart beat, for it was 
surely Malgven come again, in immortal 
Dannite youth. ‘Then, remembering that 
Morvark would let no mortal mount him, 
save only Gradlon and Malgven that was 
gone, he flung himself to the ground and 
lay there as though dead . . . whereat, with 
a loud neighing, terrible as the storm-blast, 
Morvark raced with streaming mane 
towards Dahut. And when he was come 
to her, the girl laughed and held out her 
arms, and the black stallion whinnied 
with red nostrils against her cream-white 
breasts, and his great eyes were like dark 
billows that have sunken rocks beneath 
them, and when he bent low his head and 
Dahut’s ruddy hair streamed over her 
white shoulders, like blood falling over a 
white cliff, it was as though beneath this 
sunlit white cliff brooded the terror and 
mystery of nocturnal seas. ‘Then Dahut 
mounted Morvark, and rode back towards 
the King, her father. As she rode, the 
moan of ocean broke across the sands. 
Waves lifted themselves out of windless 
calms, and made a hollow noise as_ of 
travelling thunders. On the unfurrowed, 
flowing plains, billows, like vast cattle 


with shaggy manes, rose and coursed 
hither and thither, with long, low, 


deliberate roar upon roar. Among the 
rocks and caverns a myriad waves relin- 
quished clinging hands, only to spring 
forward again and seize the dripping 
rocks and swirl far inland long watery 
fingers so swift and fluent, yet with salt 
grip terrible and sure. 

Gradlon looked at Dahut, and at the 
snorting stallion Morvark, and at the 
suddenly awakened and_ uplifted sea. 
“ Avel, avelon, holl avel/” he cried: 














“*He found Malguven lying on a high couch. ... Beside her sat the old blind King.” 
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Wind, wind, all is but wind! vain as the 
wind, void as the wind !” 

For he had seen that the woman, whose 
beauty was so great that his heart beat for 
fear of its strangeness, was no other than 
Dahut his daughter: and by that passing 
loveliness and that terrible beauty, and 
by the bending to her of the Tameless 
Morvark, and by the portents of the Sea 


Her skin was white as new milk, as the 
breasts of doves: her hair was long and 
thick and wonderful, and of the hue of 
rowan-berries in sunlight, of bronze in 
firelight, of newly spilled blood trickling 
down a white cliff: her eyes were change- 
ful as the sea, and, as the sea, were filled 
with unfathomable desires, and with 
shifting light full of terror and beauty. 














“He knew that this was the daughter of Malguen.” 


which loved her, he knew that this was 
the daughter of Malgven, who was of 
the ancient and deathless children of 
Dant. 

When Gradlon rode back to Kempér 
with Dahut before him upon Morvark, all 
who saw tnem fell on their knees. So 
great was the beauty of Dahut, and so 
strange was already the public rumour of 
the Sorceress, of this Daughter of the Sea. 


But because Dahut could not live far 
from the wild seas she loved, she bade 
Gradlon make a new great town, and to 
build it by Razmér, where the square- 
walled castle was, on the wave-swept 
promontory. 

And thus was the ‘Town of Ys built by 
Gradlon, Conan of Arvor, for the mystery 
and the delight and the wonder and the 
terror that was called Dahut the Red. 


CONSTANCY. 
BY BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 


"THO golden roses die beneath the sun, 
I gather none 
For what were bud and flowr you cannot 
see, 
Dearest, to me! 


Tho’ lark, near heaven, sing of joy untold, 
My heart is cold... 
For what, to me, were song that . . . ah, 
my dear!... 
You cannot hear ! 
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THE QUEST OF EL DORADO. 


E had two camps in working 
order—Pelican Creek Copper, 
and Crocodile Crossing Silver 
Mines. The former workings were 
generally considered to be very valuable 
groups of mines, and those at home 
whom I represented had completed 
the arrangements necessary for taking 
them over and working them with the 
latest and most improved machinery 
themselves. ‘This fact, although in a way 
pleasing to me because of my work having 
turned out so successful, was not hailed 
by my comrades with the unbounded 
delight one might naturally expect from 
men about to receive a substantial sum of 
money. Indeed, as the P. & O. steamer 
China with the new mine manager on 
board neared the Australian coast, their 
murmurs of dissent amounted almost to 
mutiny. 
“Darn it, boss,” burst out the Shadow, 
who had been boiling over for the last 
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few minutes, “ you take it mighty quiet. 
Does ye not see that they is hittin’ you 
too? You and Black Bill found the place, 
and now you are allowing some fool to 
come out and boss things. Why don’t 
you or Morris manage the mines ?” 

“Oh, I am a prospector, Shadow. 
My business is to find minerals, Any 
man can work them after they are found. 
But I can’t afford to waste my life doing 
what other people can be paid to do.” 

“There is something in that,” mused 
the M.P., “for it would strike me as very 
funny to see the boss writing out long 
reports for any board of directors in 
London or any other township.” 

The men laughed as the supposed 
humour of the situation struck them, and 
I smiled also. 

‘* But where do we come in?” inquired 
Black Bill. “It’s all very fine for you 
to go out prospecting, but what are we 
to do?” 
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“Well, if you do not wish to stay 
here and assist the new mine manager 
to develop the properties you are all 
interested in, why, come with me.” 

“ Does ye mean it, boss?” 

* Certainly.” 

Here Ginger Bob began to make pre- 
parations for supper, and before that 
meal was over we had settled all our 
plans for the forthcoming prospecting 
expedition, and arranged that we shouid 
start as soon as possible after the arrival 
of the new man from home. 

He came—a inedium-sized, overdressed 
young man wearing eyeglasses, and a three- 
inch collar, which in the temperature of 
Pelican Creek would choke him in a day. 
His language, too, was of that affected 
nature which a certain section of Britons 
cultivate ; and after the first hour of his 
company Morris and I felt sorry for him, 
and the life he would have among the 
unvarnished outspoken miners. It was 
none of our business, however, although 
we wondered why he had been chosen 
by the home people to represent their 
interests, seeing that he apparently knew 
next to nothing about mining matters, 

When we had done what we could to 
ensure success for him, Morris, who had 
been my deputy while I was at Crocodile 
Crossing, resigned his charge, and next 
day our party set out on a N.N.W. 
course, intending to cut through to the 
Gulf by the Palmer River if nothing worth 
stopping for was encountered. 

The new manager rode out with us the 
first few miles, and on saying good-bye, 
added: ‘f You—aw—will let me know— 
aw—how you get along ?” 

‘7 am afraid the postal service does not 
extend in the direction we are going,” I 
said, “but if we do have any opportunity 
we shall let you know of our movements.” 

* Aw—thank you: aw—if you do not 
turn up, or I do not hear from you—aw 
—-in three months, I will come out after 
you.” 

“Good Lor’!” gasped the Shadow, 
when he was able to speak, ‘an’ that’s 
what is going to boss the miners! I'll 
bet three kicks at Bunyip there that old 
Sharkley will jump Pelican Creek in a 
week,” 

Light-hearted and careless, we rode on, 
and camped that night on the Walsh 
River, intending next day to cross and 
begin prospecting in earnest, the country 
on this side having been gone over too 








many times previously to allow of our 
finding anything of value. 

Next morning, therefore, we divided 
ourselves into two parties, the one con- 
sisting of Morris, Old Ruck, Ginger Bob, 
and Black Bill, taking the western side 
of the ranges, while the one comprising 
the Shadow, the M.P., Bunyip Bill, Big 
Mackay and myself, negotiated the 
eastern and more broken slope. Each 
party carried its own supplies on pack- 
horses, and the arrangements were that 
each would push along on its own account 
to the Mitchell River, where, at an old 
camping ground known to Old Ruck and 
Bunyip Bill, the one arriving first would 
await the other, 

Morris’s men soon got out of our 
range of vision ; and spreading out so as 
to take in as much ground as possible, 
with Bunyip Bill on the left flank while I 
formed the right about a mile off, we 
plunged into the wild bush that fringed 
the lower slopes of the ranges, Half an 
hour after losing sight of the other party 
Big Mackay set up a series of shouts that 
would have done credit to a band of 
natives; and riding in on him we found him 
wrenching huge irony-looking boulders 
from a long outcropping reef. 

* A’ve struck it!” he roared. “The 
bonniest blue an’ green copper formation 
man could wish for—an’ there’s tons of 
t 9 





“Get out!” laughed the Shadow de- 
risively; ‘‘that isn’t copper! ‘That’s 
antimony that’s colouring the forma- 
tion——” 

**Ma man,” began Mackay, rising in 
his wrath, “dae ye think I need a 
streak o’ concentrated bones like you 
tae tell me onything aboot copper.” 

“Don’t argue about that just now,” 
I interrupted; “peg out the reef, and 
I'll chart it for future reference. It 
happens to be a bismuth lode.” 

Half an hour sufficed to measure, peg 
out, and place our first property to the 
credit of the expedition, then we moved 
on again, Several times during the next 
hour Bunyip Bill and the Shadow gave 
vent to sundry exclamations which caused 
the others to turn towards them, until 
they were near enough to hear the tenor 
of their remarks, It was then presumed 
that they were merely passing their re- 
spective opinions anent each other, and 
had no desire to attract our attention, 
and we resumed our line of advance again. 
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Just about noon, however, Big Mac, who 
occupied the centre of our line, raised his 
voice in a stentorian shout, and we closed 
in again. 

‘‘More copper, Mac?” sang out the 
M.P. as he and I got within speaking 
distance. 

“Copper? Dae ye think  there’s 
naething but copper in this God-forsaken 
country ?” bellowed the Scot, pointing to 
a pile of detached boulders. “ There’s a 
crocodile in there as big as a horse, an’ 
it barks like a 
dog.” 

“Lor’,” cried the 

Shadow in dis- 
gust, ‘‘has we 
come over to 

sec a 
darned 
croc?” 























“Tt can’t be 
a crocodile,” I 
said. ‘‘Although amphi- 
bious, they would scarcely be 
so far from water. We are at 
least fifteen miles from the nearest 
water now.” 

Mackay cast some of the rocks aside. 
“ A’m gaun tae hae a look at the deevil 
noo onyway,” he said. ‘Hallo, there 
he goes. Noo what dae ye ca’ that 
thing ?” 

A long ungainly creature not unlike a 
crocodile waddled out and glared round 
at us defiantly, its forked tongue shooting 
out and in more quickly than the eye 
could follow, and all insects within a yard 
disappearing, as if magically, down its 
throat. Clearly the creature was of the 
lizard family, but it was by far the largest 
I had ever seen. 

“ Lor’,” cried the Shadow, as we dis- 
mounted, “ Big Mackay has struck an 
outcrop of iguanas,” 

“Never mind the poor wee animal,” 
rejoined the big one, as the creature evaded 
the efforts of Bunyip and the M.P. to 
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catch it. “ Look at the stuff its hoose is 
made of.” 

He held up a piece of stone taken from 
the rocks just vacated. ‘ That’s plum- 
bago,” I said, noting the lead-like streak 
which the substance left on his hand. 
‘There was something about the supposed 
graphite, however, which puzzled me, and 
the M.P. seemed not quite satisfied. 

*Here’s a bee’s nest in this tree, 
Mackay,” sang out Shadow. ‘“ Maybe 
these fellows make Scotch whisky out 
here. I knew a chap who dreamt that 
one time down in Cloncurry, and it must 
have been a true dream, for he pegged 
out next day.” 

“ An’ here is a bed of white ants,” cried 
Bunyip. “I reckon I once dreamt they 
always camp on the top of gold.” 

“Ye pair o’ unceevilised insults to 
nature,” roared Mac, rushing at the two 
worthies : ‘ P’1]——” 

** Get out my porcelain crucible, Mac,” 

I interrupted. ‘“ This is not graphite.” 
Big Mac instantly forgot his 
anger, and hastened to unstrap 

my testing appliances from a 

packhorse, and the Shadow 

and Bunyip came closer. 

The M.P. had broken 

off another piece of 

the formation in 
which the 
iguana 


“A long ungainly creature not unlike a crocodile 
waddled out.” 

had its home, and my pocket microscope 
had revealed several peculiarities in the 
pearly grey foliated mass that should not 
be graphite.” 

“What can it be?” spoke the M.P. 
“Tt’s too light for wolfram.” 

“Molybdenite streaks porcelain green, 
according to the text-books,” I answered, 
“but in all other easily applied tests it 
is similar to plumbago or graphite. Give 
me the crucible, Mac. Ah! there it is.” 

A faint greenish streak on the porcelain 
surface remained where I drew the 
material across, and I held it up to view. 
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“Molybdenite. Great howling Bunyip!” 
exclaimed the Shadow. “ Lor’, molyb- 
denite is worth a hundred and thirty 
pounds a ton, too. We'll be millionaires 
if Mackay sees any more iguanas.” 

We spent the rest of the day in tracing 
the “strike” of the lode, and in securing 
the ground according to regulations ; but 
next day, having no water except that 
remaining in our water-bags, we had to 
move on. ‘Iwo days later we reached 
the Mitchell River, and found that the 
other party had not yet arrived. ‘They 
came in during the night, however, and 
reported the finding of a phenomenal 
copper ‘‘ show,” the testing and pegging of 
which had detained them, ‘They brought 
some surface samples with them, which 
on assaying proved to be copper oxide ore 
carrying 40 per cent, of metallic copper. 

We had thus found three properties, 
which might prove of any value, in four 
days, and felt very pleased with ourselves 
and things in general. So much so, 
indeed, that we spent the following week 
in hunting crocodiles, and fishing along 
the banks of the river; but growing tired 
of an amphibious life, although under a 
temperature of 120° it was very pleasant, 
we continued our prospecting journey. 

Our method of advance was similar 
to that adopted at first. Both parties 
separated, so as to prospect both sides of 
the north-and-south-running ranges, with 
the intention of converging on the Palmer 
River. 

The first three days we travelled fast, 
preferring, if we were to find good mineral 
country, to do so in some valley open 
either to the Gulf of Carpentaria or to 
the coast v/@ Laura and Cookton, as any 
mines except gold and osmiridium could 
not be made payable in such inaccessible 
country as that we nowtraversed. Never- 
theless we were continually discovering 
lodes of different minerals, and often 
it took me half a day determining by 
exhaustive analysis what our find really 
was. ‘Thus we proceeded until we had 
fourteen properties added to our list on our 
own account, and the men were beginning 
to think we might as well save time by 
annexing North Queensland at once, when 
we struck the Palmer. Finding we were 
some miles to the east of the appointed 
place of meeting, we started to move down 
the river. But the country here was 
almost impassable, owing to the broken- 
up nature of the surface and the impeding 


characteristics of the tropical vegetation, 
When within a mile of the prearranged 
camp Bunyip Bill suddenly startled us 
by exclaiming: “ Lor’, boys, we’ve struck 
the chinkies! Look, here’s a mob of 
them coming: get out yer guns.” 

Then Big Mackay suddenly shouted, 
**A see ane dirty fellow wearing Mr, 
Morris’s helmet,” and rode to the left to 
intercept the oncoming rush of yellow men. 

“We must have struck one of the 
abandoned gold fields of early days,” I 
remarked. “It is well known down 
south that the Chinamen still work them 
at a profit.” 

**T don’t care a shandy what they does,” 
yelled the Shadow. ‘They has been 
stealing from some white fellows’ camp, 
and Lor, I’ll bet the M.P.’s hat I have 
seen the pants that fellow leading is 
wearing before.” 

‘‘Of course you have,” cried Bunyip, 
as the Shadow seemed lost in the pro- 
found depths of recollection. ‘They 
were once your own.” 

‘Lor’, an’ how did a chinky come to 
have them?” gasped the astonished 
Shadow. “TI reckon I'll see into this.” 

He galloped after Big Mackay; and 
recognising now, as the Chinamen came 
nearer, several familiar articles, we all 
started to head them off and investigate. 
We soon rounded them into a clump of 
screw pines, and the M.P. demanded to 
know where they got his shirt. 

“ An’ whaur did ye steal ma breeks, 
ye ungodly crew ?” roared Big Mackay. 

An’ that book on ‘How to feed 
children,” added Bunyip. ‘I reckon 
I got it with some Pain-killer I bought 
in Murgoona,” 

“Come on, ye confounded chinkies !” 
yelled the Shadow, riding among them, 
and assuming possession of some garments 
by force. ‘‘Out with the yarn afore ye 
has time to think of any Sunday-school 
stories 43 

“We no chinkies,” cried one of the 
Celestials in a high falsetto voice; “ we 
all payee poll taxee. We Ostralian allee 
samee you. No steale bleeks—no know 
nothing about feeding childlen. We fight 
an’ killee you white fellows, you. come 
here !” 

The speaker displayed a revolver as 
he spoke, and his comrades suddenly 
produced ferocious-looking knives fiom 
some recesses in their garments, ‘There 
were about a dozen of them altogether, 


’ 
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and it looked as if we might have our 
hands full in dealing with them. 

“That is Morris’s revolver,” I said. 
** Give it to me.” 

‘*Me see you——” 

“What!” roared Big Mackay, seizing 
the Chinaman by his pigtail and throwing 
him to the ground. ‘You would speak 
that way, would you? Ye monkey-faced 
lisper !” 

“Killee him! Killee him!” shrieked 
the fallen man, and his comrades made 
a rush at the big Scot. 

Meanwhile we had all joined in the 
fray, and as strange a battle as was ever 
fought raged for five minutes. Bunyip 
and the Shadow each fought his opponent 
in the latest approved fashion. ‘The M.P. 
threw his man down anyhow, and wherever 
I saw a yellow head | brought my 
rifle-stock down upon it with an 
energy I mentally calculated to 
be more than equal to four thou- 
sand foot-pounds per minute. 
But it was Big Mackay 
who saved the situation. 

He caught a Chinaman 

in each hand as they 
threw themselves 
upon him, and after 
knocking their heads 
togetherand giving 
them some advice 
in a wonderful 
kind of Scotch 
dialect, threw 
them into the 
river, This 
operation he 
repeated 
until he had 
handled twice 
as many 
Chinamen as 
there were in 
the original 
party; then 
he paused in 
amazement. 

* Hallo !” 
he exclaimed. 
“Hoo many 
deevils are 
there?” 

‘*Don’t 
stop, Mac,” 

I called out ; 
“they must be 
getting less.” 
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The others were too much engaged to 
make any comment bearing on the 
subject. ‘They did say several things, 
however, in that crisp complete language 
they so often used, and I hope the 
Celestials profited thereby. Big Mackay 
continued to throw the slippery, sleek 
individuals into the river, and I began to 
wonder if they were coming out of the 
ground. I was also getting very tired, 
and the perspiration streamed from my 
face in torrents, although 
I did not seem 






















“*What!’ roared Big Mackay, seizing the Chinaman by his pigtail.” 
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to be as warm as most of the enemy who 
came under my clubbed rifle—they being 
sc greasy with moisture that the Shadow 
complained of his difficulty in getting his 
blow to stop where he wanted it. At,length, 
however, the enigma was solved, and again 
it was the observant Mac who shone. 

“ Here’s ane A’ve seen afore,” he cried, 
poising one in mid air: “I wonder what’s 
familiar aboot him ?” 

He cast him after the others, and 
watched him. “Ah, I’ve got it noo,” he 
yelled. ‘‘That’s the ane wi’ ma breeks. 
Gie me back ma _ breeks, ye deevil. 
Hallo——!” He rushed down to the 
water’s edge, and then gave vent to an 
ejaculation of surprise. ‘“* He’s no here,” 
he cried. ‘ Ah!—they’re coming oot 0’ 
the water as fast as I fling them in and 
joining in the fecht again.” 

“Oh Lor!” gasped the Shadow, 
“ what are we to do with them ?” 

“T reckon we'll have to kill them,” 
said Bunyip Bill. 

“You can’t,” cried the Shadow. ‘A 
Chinkey won't kill. Let us tie them to 
the palm-trees with their pigtails. Or 
how would it do to tie all their pigtails 
together ?” 

**Good idea, Shadow,” cried the M.P. 
“And a hitch round each with a rope 
afterwards will just about fix them.” 

This plan was at once acted upon, and 
very soon the Chinamen were tethered 
together in a screaming, struggling mass. 

“Now,” I said, addressing the leader 
when they realised their position, “ tell us 
how you came to be in possession of these 
articles, and if you explain satisfactorily 
we will let you go.” 

‘You give your word ?” 

“T give my word.” 

“Oh,” began the Chinaman, and we 
clustered round eagerly, “ white fellows 
come along an’ camp near Chinamans’ 
camp. We mine gold here. By-and-by 
up comes big mob of niggers an’ wipe out 
white fellows——” 

“ What ?” we roared. 

“Not wipe out ’zactly. We go help 
them an’ wipe out niggers, an’ they give 
us these plesents.” 

** And where are they now ?” 

“Camped down the liver all light. You 
let us go now? Your word.” 

“Let them go, boys,” I said; “we'll 
push on.” 

“Hadn't we better see if they are telling 
the truth first?” suggested the M.P. 


“ A’ll hae ma breeks, onyway,” muttered 
Mackay: “nae man had a richt tae gie 
away what he only borrowed.” 

“ But we get them plesents !” expostu- 
lated the Celestial,as my comrades resumed 
possession of their own. 

* And when we hear our comrades’ 
story you will receive their equivalent in 
cash if you call for it,” I said. “It so 
happens that most of these articles belong 
to this party, and were only loaned to the 
others.” 

The Chinamen jabbered to themselves 
in their own language, apparently of the 
opinion that we would adopt a speedy 
method of setting them free. But we 
carefully loosened them by hand, and 
after repeating our promise to make a 
cash payment for our goods if they called 
for it, we proceeded down the river, whilst 
they remained watching us. 

It soon became evident that they had 
made a mistake in the distance between 
our comrades’ camp and us, for we had 
left at least six miles behind us ere we 
came into an area of abandoned surface 
workings, amidst which were some rude 
erections, fantastically adorned, and which 
from the hieroglyphics painted above the 
doorways we knew were Chinese stores. 

“This place has not been long aban- 
doned,” I observed, pointing to the 
smouldering embers of a fire on which 
hung a billy. 

“What crook game is the darned 
Chinkies playing?” demanded the 
Shadow. , 

“ And whaur is Morris and the boys ?” 
asked Big Mac suspiciously. 

“Here is the track of Black Bill’s 
horse,” cried Bunyip; “I know it ’cos 
one of its shoes is broken.” 

“Then follow it,” I ordered ; and we at 
once headed through the deserted mines 
farther down the river. 

We were now in a great state of excite- 
ment, and feared that our comrades had 
been treacherously dealt with by the 
Chinese, for on no other supposition 
could we account for the deserted gold 
mines, But our suspense was ended 
before we saw our comrades, for, as we 
climbed a bluff which barred our progress, 
we heard Old Ruck’s voice blending with 
Black Bill’s and Ginger Bob’s in a poetical 
flow of language which, although unprint- 
able, was as music to us. 

The Shadow, Bunyip, and the M.P. 
took up the chorus, actuated by a sort 
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of sympathetic feeling, I suppose; and in 
the midst of the concert we rode into 
our comrades’ camp, and I inquired what 
was wrong. 
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‘‘Nary a one. The Chinks hocussed 
and that’s all.” 
“We have been fortunate in finding 


us, 


mineral properties,” began Morris, “ but 


“Meanwhile we had ail joined in the fray.” 


“Wrong ?” growled Black Bill ; ‘* we’ve 
been bested by darned Chinkies.” 

‘An’ there was no Aborigines? ” queried 
the Shadow. 


unfortunate otherwise. We struck this 

camp last night, and knowing that there 

was a Chinese encampment somewhere 

near, and being out of one or two little 
38 
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conveniences, we rode into their place 
and purchased what we required at their 
store. We all bought some tobacco; and 
it must have been drugged, for I remember 
nothing more, after lighting a cigarette I 
made when we came back, until an hour 
or so ago, when I awoke and found our 
camp had been robbed. I have just 
assayed—I mean analysed—the tobacco, 
and find that there is some foreign sub- 
stance in it, but not opium.” 

“No,” I said, examining the tobacco ; 
“it contains Pidcherie, one of the most 
potent drugs known. It is found only by 
the Aborigines, from whom the Chinkies 
doubtless stole it. It is a wonder you 
are alive e 

“‘Here’s your property, anyhow. We 
got it back for you,” said the M.P. ; and 
we handed back the articles we had 
recovered. ‘They were, however, only a 
part of what had been stolen. 

“And now we've got to go and get 
square with the darned thieves for this,” 
cried Black Bill gleefully. ‘Come on, 
boys.” 

“‘Take your time about that, Bill,” I 
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said. “It strikes me it is not such a 
simple matter to get square with the 
Chinese.” ; 

“Just what I was thinking,” said the 
M.P. ‘Why have they abandoned their 
mines, unless it is to catch us there after- 
wards and get away with us?” 

“But, darn them, how could they?” 
cried Bunyip. 

“Trust them for that. They are not by 
any means so simple as most people think.” 

“But the law would hold them answer- 
able. This is Australia we’re in,” cried 
Ginger. 

*‘Just the point,” answered the M.P. 
“Australia wants fair play. Chinaman 
or no Chinaman, the law looks after them 
as much as after you or me. If we go into 
their camp, as they want us to do, it will 
give them the chance to go for us in 
self-defence, and no one in Australia or 
out of it would think they did wrong.” 

*“That’s what comes of being an M.P.,” 
grumbled the Shadow. 

We did not then revisit the Chinese 
encampment, but we squared matters 
afterwards, 
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SOME GREY-HAIRED BOYS. 


BY JUSTIN 


NEED hardly tell any of my 

readers that I have taken the words 

“orey-haired boys” from the ex- 
quisite lines of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
with whom it was my happy fortune to 
have many meetings in Boston years and 
years ago, 

But ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table” uses the words to describe those 
inconsistent “grey-haired boys,” those 
unsatisfied oldsters, whose eager desire it 
was to become young again, and who yet 
wanted the privilege of continuing to be 
husbands and fathers of grown-up young 
women and men. 

My ‘“‘grey-haired boys” are merely 
some men whom I knew at different 
periods of my life, and who had this 
much in common among them—that 
down to an extreme old age they preserved 
the freshness of feeling, the genial spirits, 
the mental elasticity, and the unfailing 
hopefulness of youth—men, in fact, who 
proved, although without the slightest 
conscious effort at proving it, that however 


McCARTHY. 


long they might live they never could 
grow old. 

I am going back to the days when I 
was still living in my native city, Cork, 
and was beginning to be possessed by 
the youthful longing to see the world and 
to meet with men who had lived lives of 
adventure. Then and there I became 
acquainted with the first of the “ grey- 
haired boys” whom I am _ going to 
describe. 

This was a magistrate named James 
Roche, who was a managing partner in a 
banking-house established by him and 


his brother in the city of Cork. When I 
knew him he must have been about 
eighty years of age. He had had 
wonderful experiences in life. He had 


studied in France and passed many 
years there. He had settled in Paris 
long before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, and had made the acquaint- 
ance of the famous or infamous Countess 
Du Barry, who had been, and then 
was, a leading influence in the Court of 
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Louis XV. After the Revolution Madame 
Du Barry was sent to the guillotine. 

James Roche had been on terms of 
friendship with most of the leading 
Girondists, and he came under the sus- 
picion of Robespierre. Roche was then 
engaged in the conduct of a French 
banking-house, and when the impression 
got abroad in France that Pitt, the great 
English statesman, was carrying on a 
plot to destroy the finance of the new 
Republic, Roche was cast into prison, and 
was every hour expecting his sentence to 
death. Only on the sudden overthrow of 
Robespierre’s power and the death of 
Robespierre himself did he obtain his 
freedom once again. In the early part of 
the nineteenth-century he returned to 
Ireland. I need hardly say that a long 
stretch of years passed away before I 
came to make his acquaintance. 

My chief delight in his society was in 
listening to the wonderful stories he could 
tell of his experiences in the French 
Revolution. He had known almost all 
the leading figures in that great struggle, 
and he loved to pour out his recollections 
and to illumine them by personal anecdote. 
I remember his telling me that he once 
visited Gibbon at Lausanne, and that he 
narrowly missed by accident the chance 
of meeting Charles James Fox there. 

Roche was a wonderful talker, and he 
seemed to enjoy the pouring forth of his 
own marvellous reminiscences. He used 
to rattle along with quite a youthful 
vivacity, and there was noi, indeed, the 
slightest suggestion of old age about it. 
He did not even look like an: old man ; 
he might have been of any age you 
thought fit to select for him, and while 
you only listened and did not study his 
features you might have thought you 
were listening to the outpouring of some 
young fellow’s wonderful experiences 
during a visit. to Paris just some few 
months before. I need hardly say that he 
was a moderate and even an abstemious 
liver, and that he delighted in active 
exercises. 

He remained full of energy, of hope, 
and of confidence, and it seemed to me 
that the mere fact of living was a joy 
to him. I remember well that on one 


occasion, when I consulted him as to the 
possibility of my obtaining an appoint- 
ment in my native city which some of my 
friends urged me to seek for, he jumped 
up from his chair in a sudden burst of 
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energy, and strongly advised me not to 
think of settling down to spend my life in 
a provincial city. He walked rapidly up 
and down the room, expatiating on the 
delights of seeing other places and enjoy- 
ing an active career; and his manner was 
altogether like that of one whose immediate 
inclination was to start abroad again in 
quest of new adventures. There were 
moments during that interview when I 
found it hard to believe that I was not 
listening to counsels which came from the 
embodiment of the very spirit of youth. 

I do not remember that I ever saw him 
after that interview, but the recollection 
of it is enough to suggest to me that I 
ought to give him the opening place in 
my recollections of ‘‘ grey-haired boys.” 


Another of the order whom I had the 
good fortune to know was a man who 
must still be remembered by many who 
were acquainted with the British House 
of Commons during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. ‘This was The 
O’Gorman Mahon, an Irishman who had 
led a life of wonderful experience. 

When I first came to know him he had 
returned, after a long absence, to hold a 
seat in the House of Commons, He had 
been a member of the House in his earlier 
years; in fact, he entered the representative 
assembly for the first time during the 
same session which saw Mr. Gladstone 
make his earliest appearance in that 
House. 

The O’Gorman Mahon was a splendid 
figure of aman. He was, I should think, 
one of the tallest men in the House, with 
a handsome face, a fine stalwart form, 
and a commanding presence, and _ his 
movements had all the energy of life’s 
very prime. I do not know what his 
exact age was, and his friends did not 
seem to think that he was particularly 
anxious to have it made generally known. 
What we did know for certain was that he 
had taken an effectual part in bringing 
out Daniel O’Connell as a candidate for 
the Irish county in which The O'Gorman 
Mahon had then much territorial influence, 
and that O’Connell’s entrance into Parlia- 
ment was the prelude to the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation, 

In 1828 O'Connell presented himself as 
a candidate for election in Clare County, 
with The O’Gorman Mahon to support 
him, and he was elected to represent 
Clare in the House of Commons, But 

















according to the English laws of that time 
he could not take his seat in the House 
of Commons without making a_ public 
declaration that he abjured soine of the 
teachings of the Catholic Church—that 
Church of which O’Connell was a most 
devoted member. 

Of course he refused to make the 
declaration, and was ordered to withdraw 
from the House. Then came a storm of 
popular feeling in Ireland which meant 
nothing short of civil war. The Duke of 
Wellington, then at the head of the British 
Government, promptly and nobly refused 
to undertake the responsibility of a civil 
war, and he brought in the measure 
known to history as that of Catholic 
Emancipation, 

I have introduced this historical subject 
only in order to afford my readers an 
easy opportunity of judging what the age 
of The O’Gorman Mahon must have been 
when I first made his acquaintance. He 
was evidently a man of mature years and 
of influence when he brought out 
O'Connell as candidate for Clare in 1828. 
I came to know The O’Gorman Mahon 
for the first time in 1879, the year in 
which I entered on my _ parliamentary 
career. It will be seen, therefore, that 
The O'Gorman Mahon was a public man 
of some influence fifty-one years at least 
before I came to make his acquaint- 
ance, 

In the meantime he had led a life of 
varied and stirring adventure. He was 
a soldier by profession ; he had served in 
the English army, then in the French, 
and then in the Austrian, and I know not 
in what other European forces ; and he 
afterwards transferred his services to the 
struggling State of Chili, in whose battles 
both by land and by sea he bore a gallant 
part, 

He had a great love for the life of a 
sailor as well as for that of a soldier ; and 
the story was told, and was easily believed 
among us, that he rose to be at once 
Commander-in-chief of the Chilian army 
and Lord High Admiral of the Chilian 
navy. 

However that may be, it is certain that 
he had a brilliant military career in the 
Old World and the New; and when he 
returned to quiet life in England and 
Ireland he was always addressed as 


Colonel The O’Gorman Mahon. 
He was a delightful companion, had an 
inexhaustible store of anecdotes and a 
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rare sense of humour. His animal spirits 
were never-failing, and he seemed to be 
always youthful—no one who met him 
and who did not know anything of his 
previous career could have associated 
with him for a moment the idea of old 
age or even anything like advancing 
years, If ever there was in life a “ grey- 
haired boy” it was my old friend The 
O’Gorman Mahon,—and he was not even 
very grey. 

His manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman, and he could show a stately 
dignity whenever there seemed any real 
occasion for the assertion of such a 
quality. He had been a great duellist in 
his early days ; and during his later years, 
the years in which I knew him, he was 
one of the guests at a London dinner- 
party where something happened which 
compelled him to assert himself. 

One of the company rather unluckily 
said to him, “I suppose, Colonel, you 
must have received a great many challenges 
in your time?” 

“Sir,” replied The O’Gorman Mahon, 
with cold dignity, “I never received a 
challenge in all my life—I never gave any 
gentleman the slightest reason to challenge 
me—but I regret to say that I had tosend 
many challenges to other men.” 

Some of his Irish colleagues in the 
House of Commons were wont now and 
then to “chaff” The O’Gorman Mahon 
about the length of his time on earth, a 
sort of pleasantry which he bore with 
unvarying good humour. 

One day a friend of his, who was him- 
self somewhat far down in the vale of 
years, began to ask him, with an air of 
utter gravity, whether he had still any of 
that tobacco with him which was given to 
him by Sir Walter Raleigh when Raleigh 
returned from America. The bland old 
colonel was quite equal to the occasion. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, with an 
apologetic air, “ your question makes me 
feel ashamed of myself. I have some of 
the tobacco still, and I ought to have 
given it to you long before this, for when 
Raleigh gave it to me he particularly 
wanted you as one of his early friends to 
have a share in it.” 

The O’Gorman Mahon continued to 
enjoy full health and strength and all his 
elasticity of movement until the illness 
came at last which proved that even he 
was not privileged to remain upon this 
earth a “ grey-haired boy ” for ever. 
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Some friends of his and mine were 
around him in his later days, and he liked 
cheerful talk to the very end. One of 
those friends, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
happened to ask him whether during 
his life he had been more happy in his 
seasons of warlike adventure or in his 
times of peace, 

“My dear ‘IT. P.,” the invalid replied 
with energy, “I was always happy, and I 
am perfectly happy now.” 

Not many hours after this characteristic 
reply the mortal life of the gallant old 
O’Gorman Mahon came to an end. 


Another of my figures is that of the 
late Charles Pelham Villiers, who had sat 
in the House of Cammons as a leading 
Liberal reformer for more than sixty years. 
During the later period of his long life 
he had held the recognised although 
unofficial position which carries with it 
the title of “ Father of the House of 
Commons.” ‘The honour of this dis- 
tinguishing name is given to the living 
member who has sat continuously for 
the longest period in the parliamentary 
chamber. 

Charles Villiers entered parliament for 
the first time in 1835, and until his death 
he was never unseated at any general or 
other election. I knew him only during 
the later period of his existence, and I 
then had the opportunity of frequent 
intercourse with him. He was ever young 
in spirit, in temperament, in movements, 
and in conversation, and until very lately 
no one ever was reminded by anything in 
Villiers himself that his span of life had 
already stretched to the extremest limits 
of old age. 

For a few years before his death he had 
been liable to occasional attacks of illness, 
and after one of these he became suddenly 
bowed and stooped in figure. Yet even 
then his appearance did not suggest the 
decrepitude of old age, but seemed the 
result merely of some passing accident or 
infirmity of body. 

Down to the last he retained an intense 
interest in all that was going on in the 
world around him, and he was fond of 
studying some of the curious aspects of 
London’s out-of-the-way life. He was 
taken with an especial liking for visiting 
some of the cheap foreign restaurants 


habitually frequented by the immigrant 
residents of London or by foreign visitors 
He enjoyed 


to our great metropolis. 
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going to these places and studying the 
life there, and he firmly believed that 
nobody ever knew who he was or could 
have recognised him as the “ Father of 
the House of Commons.” He would 
always go to these places alone, and would 
not allow even his man-servant to pilot 
him safely to the doors. ‘This ‘ grey- 
haired boy” more than ninety years old 
used to go out all alone from his West- 
Ind home and make his way through and 
across the most crowded thoroughfares of 
London at the noisiest and busiest hour 
of the evening. 

People who knew him by sight were 
often in much alarm for his safety as he 
crossed this or that crowded street or 
made his way round some dangerous 
corner, and were tempted to offer him 
their services as an escort ; but no unto- 
ward accident ever seemed to happen to 
him, and he was never disconcerted in his 
onward movements. 


Another “‘ Father of the House” must 
take his place in my portrait gallery of 
youthful seniors. This is the late Sir 
John Mowbray, who was born in the 
year which saw the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, and whose acquaintance | 
enjoyed for many years in the House 
of Commons. 

I may add that Sir John Mowbray 
lived to retain his honorary place as 
“Father of the House” for a consider- 
able time after ill-health had compelled 
me to give up active parliamentary life 
altogether. 

When I first came to know Sir John 
Mowbray he must have been approaching 
nearly to his seventieth year, and I had 
the honour of his acquaintance for many 
years after that time. One who looked 
at him and talked with him never seemed 
to think about Sir John Mowbray’s age, 
and when in his later days he occasionally 
made good-humoured allusion to the 
length of the life-journey he had traversed 
a stranger might well have thought that 
it was only his fun, or that Sir John was 
trying to make himself out an oldster for 
the honour and dignity of the thing. 

He was the very soul of good-humour, 
and he had all the high spirits of 
youth. His bland, bright, handsome face 
appeared to me as if it never could 
show a disfiguring wrinkle, and he got 
through an amount of parliamentary work 
which might have tried the muscle of 

















early manhood. For, in addition to the 
close attendance which he gave to the 
ordinary business of the House of 
Commons, he acted as chairman of a 
small delegated body of members which 
was entitled the Committee of Selection, 
and had for its work the appointment 
of members to fill all the many other 
committees of the House entrusted with 
the business of what is called private 
bill legislation. 

The Committee of Selection met in 
ordinary times on two days of each week, 
but might be called together at any 
moment by a summons from the chair- 
man. Its business is often trying and 
complicated, requiring very patient con- 
sideration of arrangements, and a good 
deal of delicate management in its choice 
of fitting persons to be appointed for the 
conduct of private bill legislation. 

The chairman of such a body is in a 
position which of all others would be 
likely to make enemies for him were he 
not endowed by nature with an all but 
infinite store of kindly feeling, thoughtful 
consideration for the views of other men, 
and unconquerable good temper. Under 
Sir John Mowbray’s guidance the Com- 
mittee of Selection enjoyed an atmo- 
sphere of undisturbed serenity and of the 
closest attention to business. 

Our chairman, in fact, was a model to 
us all—I call him our chairman because 
I was for many years a member of the 
Committee. We were always consciously 
or unconsciously trying to keep ourselves 
up to his level of strict attention to public 
duty and of genial good manners. 

Sir John Mowbray was a strong Con- 
servative in politics, but he was just as 
popular and as highly esteemed among 
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Liberals, Radicals, and Irish Nationalists 
as among those who belonged to his own 
party. 

His vigour of constitution appeared to 
be inexhaustible. Nothing ever seemed 
to tire him, and if he had to sit out some 
debate in the House of Commons which 
only came to an end at five o’clock in 
the morning his manner was as cheery 
and as bright, and his movements were 
as brisk and easy as if he had only just 
come from his bed and his bath to begin 
the work of the day. 

His punctuality was down to the very 
close of his life a quality that never failed 
him. One of the officials of the House 
of Commons assured me that he had 
never known Sir John Mowbray to be 
actually late for the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Selection or for any appoint- 
ment made by him at the House, and 
that if he failed to be in before the 
appointed time his very latest appear- 
ance was made before the clock which 
told the hour of the meeting had given 
its final stroke. 

Now, perhaps it may be said by some 
ingenious critic that punctuality is not 
the common virtue of boys—even of 
“‘orey-haired boys”; but then I think 
it will be readily admitted by all that 
most boys are sure to be in good time 
for any event at which they long to be 
present, and it was part of the nature 
of Sir John Mowbray that he ever longed 
to be present in good time upon any 
occasion when he had a duty to perform. 
So I feel quite convinced that I have 
made out in every sense the claim of my 
dear old lost friend to take his place 
among the brightest and the best of the 
“ grey-haired boys,” 
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ME AND MY PAL. 


BY HAROLD BLIND. 





AANNARAAAANRRAAG LESS SISS IS ISS, 


“ T-OUND a Kingsley’s ‘Heroes’ 

} lying about?” 

“Kingsley’s ‘Heroes’? ... 

‘This it? You left it on the table. I’ve 
been looking at it while you were up at 
the range. ‘They're fine yarns,” said 
the sergeant, turning the leaves, “ aren’t 
they?” 

“Ves : some of the best!” said I. 

Although the sergeant - instructor - of - 
musketry had never, as far as was known, 
shot an albatross, he held me with his 
glittering eye. 

“Nother half, please ! Huh ! 
Heroes . . . yes, it’s always those old- 
time men that’s heroes. ‘There aren't 
none now; no! it’s just Tommies. But I 
tell you—(he accentuated the Z and the 
you)—but I tell you, they'll be telling 
yarns of us in a thousand years or so... . 
yarns of the Rifles and the Line; and 
they'll say there were giants in those 


days! ... Well, here’s luck. Yes... 
heroes. Ihadapal.. .” 

“Einen besseren findst du nicht!” I 
said softly. 

“Ehe...agood sort? ... rather! 


Well, Ill tell you how we climbed a hill 
for six solid hours. You've heard of the 
Royal West Kent? ... <A country 
regiment? Not much, Greenwich and 
Rotherhithe, Lewisham and Deptford : 
that’s our mark. We’d come from Burmah 
to the North-West frontier, and had de- 
trained at the rail-head a week before. 
Half the men had never seen service, and 
our company specially were nearly all 
rookies. We'd been marching all that 
day, and it was hot. Hot!... my 
God! in those sweltering valleys, 
shut in by the great black hills, it was like 
a Turkish bath. Towards sunset the clouds 
piled up blacker and blacker, and some 
hung frothy-gray round the mountain-tops. 

**As the sun dropped, the west turned 
red—all blood-red—and we got the word 
to march, 

“While we ate our tea, it all got silent— 
so silent that we talked in whispers, as 


we watched that awful sky. Then, as it 
grew dark, the crests cut black against 
the flick-flack of the lightning. The 
bustle of the ‘ Fall in’ broke the spell, 
but, as we waited for the order to move 
off, the stillness fell again. It was dark, 
black dark, between the flashes that 
showed the men’s faces, white and drawn. 

“My pal takes a dirty letter out of his 
pocket and gives it to me; his eyes were 
big, and scared like. ‘Give it to her,’ 
he says in a queer, thin voice: ‘I’ll die 
to-morrow !’ 

*“T didn’t know why he should say 
that ; but I says, ‘Right O! if you do, 
I will!’ 

‘*** In succession ; advance in fours from 
the right of companies!’ and, as we 
were moved off by our captains, we heard 
the mutter of the thunder. 

“ As the storm rolled nearer, the wind 
got up, in puffs—first warm and then 


cold, and a few drops of rain fell—great 
drops that came flop on your face. With 


a flash that leapt crackling among the 
rocks, the storm began. ‘The lightning 
turned the rain to sheets of living silver, 
and the hot ground fairly boiled. ‘There 
was no stopping, for we had to reach the 
rendezvous at daybreak ; and, drenched 
and blinded, we struggled over the rotten 
track, ‘That was a storm—you could 
have seen to read; and the thunder 
wrestled in the low, churning clouds like 
a million devils, and through it all ran 
the chorus of wind and lashing rain. 

“Presently it died and died away, 
and the rain fell with a steady hiss in 
the dark ; and the ‘squelch-squelch’ of 
soaking boots and the movement of many 
men was all else we heard. 

“We halted for breakfast, and chewed 
our rations sitting on the sodden ground 
in sodden clothes ; and, as they served 
us lukewarm coffee, we shivered in the 
coming dawn. 

“Right before us, at the head of a 
dreary valley, rose a whacking hill. In the 
creepy light it looked miles high ; and it 
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ran up ripped and rugged, steep as the 
narrow way. ‘There were little dark blue 
furrows in it. They were mighty chasms 
when we reached them. 

“ As the sky turned brighter and brighter 
we fell in again, and, after a bit, deployed 
into line. We were advancing over a 
stony plain, and right ahead the ridge lay 
quiet and gloomy. Now andagain a man 
stumbled with a clatter over the stones. 

“Just as the sun touched the peaks we 
halted once more ; and then, miles away 
towards the sunrise, we heard firing, and 
—pop ... pop pop pop, pop—it came 
—pop pop pop—ever so small, just like 


medicine corks. It was our second 
column coming into action, and we 


moved on against the hill. 

“Suddenly a bullet took ground just in 
front of the company, kicking up a spurt 
of dirt. As we went over it the report 
came like the crack of a whip. ‘Then 
another and another hit the ground, and 
I heard the thud of a man hit. We 
heard him choking and gurgling, as the 
rear rank men opened to let him through. 
The bullets began to buzz and sing over our 
heads, and the company ducked regular. 
There were just little dots of white on the 
sunlit hillside. ‘The valley was still in cold 
blue shadow. Another man was hit— 
close to me. He squealed like a girl; and 
a chap near turned dirty white, swung 
round, and dropped stiff in a faint. 

“We heard a man start blubbering 
behind. ‘What’ll happen to the missus 
and the kids?’ he whined. ‘My God! 
what'll happen to the missus and the 
kids ?’ 

“Tt was the colour-sergeant who had 
broken down. He’d had no sleep through 
looking after his company. Night after 
night he’d come round to see that we 
were fed, and that the youngsters were 
nicely tucked in, and now he had knocked 
under. It was touch and go. The com- 
pany swayed and hesitated. Some of 
them faced round. 

““*Steady there! Steady! 
men!’ said the captain. 

“**Steady that company! What’s the 
matter? Keep your men in hand, sir!’ 
said the second-in-command, pulling his 
horse up opposite the centre of the rear 
rank. 

**Oh, my God! what'll happen to——’ 

“*Damn it! Shut up, O’Calligan, or 
they'll get a goal!’ said Lieutenant 
Harvey, the captain of the footer team, 


Come on, 
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“The colours stopped with a cry 
between a retch and a sob. 
““*Get along, C Company!’ shouts 


young Harvey. ‘I'll knock the head off 
the first man who looks round !’ 

““We saw that he meant it ; two or three 
men laughed ; and we went on, with the 
bullets kicking stone chips in our faces, 
We got among the big boulders at the 
foot of the hill—took open order—and 
began to climb. The sun caught us now, 
and it got hotter. The hill got steeper 
and steeper and rougher and rougher ; and 
they started rolling rocks. ‘They came 
tearing and leaping down, jumping twenty 
feet in the air, and flying to bits as they 
struck. I saw one poor fellow carried 
maybe fifty yards by one; and once a 
boulder weighing tons went booming 
down not ten feet off me. 

“Well, we climbed and climbed, and 
never got a shot, and hardly ever saw a 
Pathan. It was cruel work, for the sun 
was awful now; and a big man from 
Knockholt—Hillyard his name was—sat 
down whimpering, with the tears slowly 
trickling down his face. 

““*Why don’t they hit me? . 
tried,—oh, so hard!’ he sobbed. 

*“*Stop that! and—get on!’ says a 
sergeant, digging him in the ribs with 
his butt. 

“*Oh! please . . . please . I’m so 
tired!’ says Hillyard, like a kid to its 
nurse. 

** “Get on, you ——- malingerer!’ and the 
sergeant drags him up the rocks. 

“Then my pal reels up to me. ‘ Harry !’ 
he croaks, ‘you wont forget that letter? 
I... I can’t stand it! I won’t go on!’ 

“T saw his lips and tongue were black 
with thirst, and his eyes all bloodshot. 

“*Buck up, old man!’ I says; ‘we 
shan’t be long, now!’ 

‘““He looked at me, 
‘Right! go on!’ says he. 

“So 1 turned upwards, up that hill. 
After I’d scrambled a hundred yards or 
so, I heard a shot behind me. I turned 
round,—and there was poor ‘Tom-——lying 
with his head in a gathering puddle, and 
his rifle still smoking. 

**¢’Temp’ry insanity !’ rasped a corporal, 
‘and no time for the inquest! What are 
you looking round for? Go on, you lazy 
beggars !’ 

““*Gawd ’ave mercy! ’e give me orl ’is 
worter ! ’e said ’e ’ad some more!’ says a 
Greenwich dock rat; and we toiled up 


I’ve 


cunning like. 
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and up, and all the time Tom’s dead face 
looked up at me from the ground before 
my feet. Once I heard the Greenwich 
boy muttering, as we came close together, 
‘Gawd forgive me! I took orl ’is water, 
’e wos drove to it by thirst, an’ I’ve killed 
im, killed ’im . an’ may Gawd tike 
me too, for I can’t forgit ‘is fice !’ 

“ Now we came to a bit that was like the 
side of a house, and, at the sight of it, 
men lay down and wept, and prayed they 
might be killed; and the sergeants and 
the officers and a dozen privates and 
corporals begged and cursed and kicked 
them up, and ore captain used the flat. 
We did that piece on our hands and 
knees, with our rifles trailing by the slings. 

“At last, as we crawled over the edge 
on toa gentle slope, we saw the Pathans 
on the crest, and slowly the regiment 


gathered. 
“ “Fix . . . bayonets! Comeon, West 
Kent! . . . Charge!’ 


“We saw the line of tribesmen in the 
sangars blazing away at us, and a noise 
that might have been a laugh ran along 
the ragged ranks. 

“¢'The old man don’t want much, does 
’e?’ shouted some one. 

** Charge ? not ’arf!’ said another. 

*¢ And then we closed in, fired a stutter- 
ing volley, and stumbled forward up the 
hill. 

“The Pathans ceased fire and looked at 
us. Then they swept down ; their great 
knives raised in flashing waves, and a 
shout of triumph swelling and _ rolling 
with their beating feet. The sectional 
volleys ran crashing down our line ; and, 
still yelling, the Pathans leaped across 
their dead. ‘They met us square, and our 
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front bent like a drawn bow. It was 
hand to hand, and the knives did terrible 


work. Men grappled and rolled down- 
wards. I saw a six-foot nigger chuck 


himself on to the bayonets and nearly 
halve the Greenwich lad who’d had ‘Tom’s 
vater. It was getting very slippery, and 
they broke through here and there. But 
gradually the bow straightened and we 
pushed them back. Then they began 
to give, and we heard a shouting in their 
rear and a burst of firing. Some retired 
slowly up the slope, and we caught the 
shrill war-cry of Ghurkas and the 
savage, explosive whirring of a Maxim. 
Suddenly the hillmen broke, and we 
drove them helter-skelter upwards. We 
seemed as fresh as ever as we tumbled 
them into their own trenches and out 
again into the arms of the Ghurkas ; and 
we cheered hoarsely as we topped the 
ridge——— 

“A lot come down by the 2.47’? 
Right! Tl be out in a minute! ‘ 
Yes! as I was saying, we climbed that 
hill for six solid hours, and never got a 
shot and never saw a Pathan; and then 
we met them six-foot devils hand to 
hand—and we're Lewisham and Green- 
wich boys, not Greek heroes ! ” 

The sergeant drained his glass. 

“Did I give Got the register ? 
Come along, then ! Did I give the 
letter? Yes, I did; and I found 
poor ‘Tom’s girl married to a grocer’s 
assistant in the Lee High Road. He 
knew nothing about heroes, Greek or 
otherwise. I heard afterwards that he 
burnt ‘Tom’s letter.” 

And we passed out of the canteen into 
the autumn sunshine. 








THE CALL OF BLUE DISTANCE. 


‘THE Blue beyond, hath captured all my love !-- 
Hath wooed it from the gleaming dome above, 

Whose cloudless vault broods hot and near to-day ; 

The cool, far Blue is calling me away . 

Away, on darting swallows’ wings to seek 

The confines of its dim, mysterious streak. 


iH, 
O Blue beyond, what Secret do you hide? 
Why longs my life to know, on pinions wide, 
Your leagues of space, that stretch ’twixt earth and sky ? 


Away / 


away, as tireless spirits fly 


Over vale and wood, you lure the soul of me 
To seek, till Time shall touch Eternity !/ 


HIGGINBOTHAM. 


ELsIE 






































THE LIFE OF 


“The pleasant duty of wheeling off sixty thousand Notes to the Bank Treasury.” 


A FIVE-POUND NOTE. 


BY A BANK CLERK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES INCE, 


OME peopleassert that the cheque has 
in some ways taken the place of the 
\-4  bank-note ; but whilst it is admitted 
that the cheque is a very useful mode of 
payment, it has one very important draw- 
back. It carries no guarantee, and 
business men will not, as a rule, consider 
a cheque as absolute credit, or act upon 
it in any way until it has beén cleared— 
a proceeding which, in the case of country 
cheques, takes from two to three days. 
On the other hand, the Bank of England 
note is known and readily received over 
the whole of the civilised world, owing to 
the stability and importance of the insti- 
tution which issues it, 

By the courtesy of the Bank of England 
authorities, the writer was allowed the 
privilege of inspecting the various depart- 
ments through which a Bank of England 
note passes, from its frst emerging in 
the form of a blank piece of paper from 
the mills, to the furnace where it is 
destroyed. The process of manufacturing 


the paper on which a Bank of England 
note is printed is a jealously guarded 
has been en- 


secret of the firm which 





trusted with its making from the first. 
‘The main thing, apart from its being of 
the finest quality and capacity to with- 
stand wear and tear, is that it shall be 
practically impossible of imitation. It is 
delivered to the Bank in sheets, each 
sheet being of the exact size to receive 
the impression of two notes at a time, 
Every Bank of England note has three 
rough edges and one smooth one, the 
reason being that after the notes are 
printed they are placed in the “ guillo- 
tine” and cut through the middle. 

On the sheets being received at the 
Bank they are carefully checked, and 
then handed over to the official in charge 
of the printing room. Every detail in 
this room is carried out in the most 
systematic manner. ‘The ten machines 
which are required to print the daily 
output of notes are each fitted with a dial, 
which registers every sheet printed, and 
the number of notes at the end of the 
day has to tally with the total number 
thus registered. In addition to this, 
every bundle of notes is checked as it 
passes from one department to another. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that it is 
impossible for any of the notes to be 
appropriated or mislaid. 

At one end of the printing machine a 
boy, or “layer 
on” as he is 
called, pushes 
the crisp little 
slips into the 
printing press 
with apparent 
unconcern; 
and at each 
revolution of 
the machine 
these _ slips, 
which a few 
seconds _ be- 
fore were 
blank pieces 
of paper, are 
converted 
into enormous 
wealth. Sixty 
thousand 
notes are 
printed daily, so one may gain some 
idea of the responsibility for the care of 
these sheets during the process of printing. 

They are then made up in parcels of 
fifty, and a green band placed round each, 
so that ten of these parcels make a bundle 
of five hundred; and then, at the end of 
the day, an official has the pleasant duty of 
wheeling off sixty thousand notes tothe Bank 
Treasury. This is a large and almost bare 
room, the walls of which are honeycombed 
with safes containing all the notes and 
bullion of the Bank’s stock. Here it was 
once the custom to allow visitors looking 
over the Bank to hold a million pounds’ 
worth of notes for a few moments. The 
reason of the privilege being discontinued 
is attributed to a very amusing, but rather 
awkward, incident which occurred when 
one of the Shahs was being conducted 
round. On being shown the bundle of 
notes, and told that he might handle 
them for a short time, he misconstrued 
the official’s meaning, and passed them 
on to one of his suite, thinking they were 
meant as a little souvenir of the occasion. 
Explanations followed, and the notes were 
returned. It may possibly have been a 
practical joke on the part of his Majesty, 
for it is reported that he was greatly amused 
at the embarrassment of the Bank official, 
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“At one end of the machine a boy pushes the crisp little slips 
into the printing press with apparent unconcern.” or 





and smilingly handed the notes back. It 
has since been deemed desirable to 
discontinue the practice. 

The active circulation of Bank of Eng- 


land notes— 
that is to say, 
the amount 


of notes in the 
hands of the 
public—aver- 


ages about 
£, 30,000,000. 


The Bank is 
allowed to is- 
sue notes upto 
4 18,450,000 
against securl- 
ties, but be- 
yond this 
sum, for every 
additional 
note that is 
issued, stand- 
ard gold coin 
bullion 

must be set 
aside as security. Thus it will be seen 
that there is an actual loss on about 
£,12,000,000 in the way of interest, as 
well as in the way of printing the notes 
and guarding the gold. 

It is not generally known that the Bank 
of England issued #1 and £2 notes in 
1797, but discontinued them in 1829. 
When we take into consideration the 
success which has attended the issue of 
the one-pound note in Scotland, it may 
not be unreasonable at no distant period 
to look for their reissue. 

All notes, except the comparatively small 
number passed to the public by the Bank 
of England themselves, are issued through 
the agency of other banks. Every morning 
may be seen cierks proceeding to the Bank 
of England in couples, one chained to a 
bag, the other as a protection against 
robbery, who is unattached except by 
discipline and interest. ‘These men are 
representatives of the various banking 
houses, and their duty is to draw a supply 
of notes sufficient for the day’s business of 
their own offices and that of their branches 
which are spread like a network over the 
United Kingdom.* Many of the large 
banks require no less than £50,000 worth 
of notes daily. It is not the practice of 
London banks to pay away notes received 


* The department in the Issue Office, where they are drawn, is of such a size as no country 


bank would be proud of. 


It is possibly twenty by ten feet. 
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the notes which were received back 
at the Bank five years previously 
are consigned to the flames, 420,000 
notes being consumed in_ this 
manner every week. 

The stock of paid notes for five 
years is about ninety-one millions 
in number. They fill sixteen 
thousand boxes, which if placed 
side by side would extend from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to Hyde Park. 
If the contents were carefully built 
up ina pile it would reach a height 
of seven miles, or joined end to 
end would form a ribbon 11,847 
miles long. Their weight, I may 
add, is nearly ninety-three tons, 
Yet so perfect is the system adopted 
by the Bank, that should any 
RY question be raised as to a certain 
a paid note in this colossal collection, 

\ the officials can give full particulars 

: . of it, and if necessary produce the 
\, note in two minutes. 

The life of a five-pound 


\ > : 
a 7 note—that is, the length of 


“Every morning may be seen clerks proceeding to the time for It to remain in 
Bank of England in couples, one chained to a bag, the other circulation—averages about 
shadowing him as a protection against robbery.” sixty-three days, and that 


of a thousand-pound note, 
over the counter, as is done by provincial — which is the largest denomination issued, 
and county banks, but to pay them into about nineteen days. But notes for large 
their credit daily at the Bank of Engiand. 

On the return of the notes to the Bank = 

of England, they are cancelled by having 
the signature of the chief cashier torn off. 
A day’s signatures thus detached often 
amount to a weight of 20 Ibs., 
and this gives some idea of 
the enormous quantity and 
value of notes dealt with during 
a day’s business. After the 
signatures are torn off, the 
notes are pricked off in the 
register to show they have 
been paid, and sorted into the 
dates of issue. ‘They are then 
sent down to the vaults to be 
placed in boxes to be kept for 
1 a period of five years, at the 
end of which time they are 
burnt. The boxes are moved 
up in line along the shelf until 
they reach the top end, nearest 
the curious old _ iron-bound 
door leading to the courtyard 
containing the furnace. At = sl degh lll 


seven o'clock each day this “Their duty is to draw notes sufficient for the day's business 
costly bonfire is lighted, and of their own offices.” 
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amounts are seldom 
kept for any length of 
time outside the strong- 
rooms of a bank, for a 
keen man of business 
realises that he has no 
interest for his money 
while it is in his pos- 
session. ‘The longest 
time any note has 
remained in circulation 
is III years, 

It is the custom 
for bank clerks, whilst 
collecting from other 
banks, on_ receiving 
notes of over £50, 
to tear them into halves, placing one 
half in their case and the other portion 
in a pocket, the object of this being 
greater security against robbery. In 
connection with this practice an amusing 
incident occurred whilst a_ collecting 
clerk was awaiting his turn at the 
cashier’s desk at one of the West End 
banks. He commenced tearing his notes 
in halves, when an old lady standing 
by his side, on 
observing the ¢ 


pi doe <I ATTRA SR eI be 


action, grasped [ 
his arm and 
begged him to 


desist, asking him 
if he knew what 
he was destroying. 
On his telling her 
thathe always tore 
his notes into 
halves, the dear 
old lady evidently 
thought he was 
either unsound in 
his mind or an 
eccentric million- 
aire. 

Many attempts 
have been, made 
to forge the Bank 
of England note, 
but only in a few 
cases has it been 
done with any 
degree of success. 
It requires great 
skill, artistic 
talents of no mean 
order, and a cer- 
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“Pay them in to their credit daily at the 
Bank of England.” 
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filment; and however 


cleverly the forgery 
may be executed, there 
is no case on record 
of its remaining un- 
discovered for more 
than a_ short time. 
The first attempt was 
made by a linen-draper 
of Stafford, named 
Vaughan, as far back 
as 1758, who forged a 
#20 note, which was 
the smallest issued at 
that time. He was 
convicted, and publicly 
executed—the penalty 
in those days for such misdeeds, Of 
more recent attempts the Barmash 
forgeries may possibly be fresh in the 
reader’s mind. Extraordinary success 
attended the efforts of the head of the 
gang, the notorious Schmidt, that most 
accomplished forger of modern times ; 
but in spite of the ingenuity of these 
clever rogues, the forgeries were discovered 
when their sham notes reached their 
ultimate destina- 
tion. Although 
the cashiers at 
the Bank pay 
on an_ average 
£27,000 in ex- 
change for notes 
every day, they 
have never yet 
paid a forged 
note. 

The Bank of 
England is bound 
to pay in coin of 
the realm any 
note presented 
for payment; and 
should the cashier 
have any doubt 
of the dona fides 
of the presenter, 
or if he should be 
warned of a note 
being presented 
which has got into 
dishonest hands, 
he has still to pay 
it. He immedi- 
ately = communi- 
cates, however, 





ne CRT ae 








tain amount of 
capital for its ful- 





Four hundred and twenty thousand notes are burnt 
in the furnace every week, 


with one of the 
detectives who 
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may invariably be seen on duty in the 
little glass houses at the entrance, during 
the hours that the Bank is open to the 
public. ‘Two detectives are also posted 
im front of the Royal Exchange in the 
event of any thief bolting. 

A striking example of the way in which 
this signalling system works was furnished 
by the cap- 
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the sailors came home with pockets full 
of prize money, they were known, when 
in a tipsy or reckless mood, to place a 
note between two pieces of bread, and 
eat the whole as a sandwich. 

The travels of many Bank of England 
notes would make interesting reading if 
it were possible to trace them from the 
time they 





ture of Dou- 
gal, the 
Moat Farm 
murderer. 
Dougal, 
with the 
fiendish 
calmness 
and courage 
which he 
displayed 
throughout, 
walked into 
the Bank 
and pre- 
sented some 
notes _ for 
payment. 
These notes 
being the 
proceeds of 
a cheque 
which he 
had forged, 
the cashier 
without any 
apparent 
suspicion 
communi- 
cated with 
Inspector 
Cox, who 
requested 
Dougal to 
accompany 
him to the 





leave the 
care of the 
Old Lady 
of Thread- 
needle 
Street until 
their return; 
for whilst 
some are 
destined to 
gono farther 
than the 
City of their 
birth, others 
roam the 
whole world 
over, to take 
th @ ss 
chances at 
the gamb- 
ling tables, 
or the race- 
course, or to 
share _ the 
vicissitudes 
of the pro- 
fessional 
thief. 

The Bank 
authorities 
hold in their 
possession 
two very in- 
teresting 
notes, 

















police head- 
quarters in 


Old Jewry. 


which, un- 

” The boxes. are moved up in line along the shelves until they reach fortunately, 

the top end, nearest the curious old iron-bound door.” the writer 

could not 

rhus the perfect system of checking the get permission to reproduce. The first 


rotes adopted by the Bank was instru- 
mental in bringing to justice one of the 
greatest criminals of recent years. 

Many are the curious uses to which the 
bank note has been put. Instances are 
not rare of its being used for the drawing 
up of a will; and cases of love-letters 
being written upon them are common. 
It is recorded that in Nelson’s day, when 





is a bank note fora million sterling, the 
only one ever issued. It was presented 
from time to time, and part payment 
given by a piece being torn off. ‘The 
second is a £1000 note, dated 1815, 
which is the identical note paid as 
“a fine by Lord Cochrane for giving 
wrong information about the Battle of 
Waterloo to his own advantage. 
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HEN Clay Dilham left the tent 
to get a sled-load of firewood, 
he expected to be back in half 

an hour. So he told Swanson, who was 
cooking the dinner. Swanson and he 
belonged to different outfits, located about 
twenty miles apart on the Stuart River ; 
but they had become travelling partners 
on a trip down the Yukon to Dawson to 
get the mail. 

Swanson had laughed when Clay said 
he would be back in half an hour. It 
stood to reason, Swanson said, that good 
dry firewood could not be found so close 
to Dawson ; that whatever firewood there 
was originally had long since been gathered 
in ; that firewood would: not be selling at 
forty dollars a cord if any man could go 
out and get a sled-load and be back in the 
time Clay expected to make it. 

Then it was Clay’s turn to laugh as he 
sprang on the sled and mushed the dogs 
on to the river-trail. For, coming up from 
the Siwash village the previous day, he 
had noticed a small dead pine in an out- 
of-the-way place which had defied discovery 
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by eyes less sharp than his. And his 
eyes were both young and sharp, for his 
seventeenth birthday was just cleared. 

A swift ten minutes over the ice brought 
him to the place, and figuring ten minutes 
to get the tree and ten minutes to return, 
made him certain that Swanson’s dinner 
would not wait. 

Just below Dawson, and rising out of 
the Yukon itself, towered the great Moose- 
hide Mountain, so named by Lieutenant 
Schwatka long ere the Klondike became 
historic. On the river side the mountain 
was scarred and gullied and gored, and it 
was up one of these gores or gullies that 
Clay had seen the tree. 

Halting his dogs beneath, on the river 
ice, he looked up, and after some searching 
rediscovered it. Being dead, its weather- 
beaten gray so blended with the gray wall 
of rock that a thousand men could pass 
by and never notice it. ‘Taking root in a 
shallow cranny, it had grown up, exhausted 
its bit of soil, and perished. 

Beneath it the wall fell sheer away for 
a hundred feet to the river. All one had 











UP THE SLIDE. 


to do was to sink an axe into the dry 
trunk a dozen times, and it would fall 
to the ice and most probably smash 
conveniently to pieces. This Clay had 
figured on when confidently limiting the 
trip to half an hour. 

He studied the cliff thoroughly before 
attempting it. So far as he was concerned, 
the longest way round was the shortest 
way to the tree. ‘Twenty feet of nearly 
perpendicular climbing would bring him 
to where a slide sloped more gently in. 
3y making a long zigzag across the face 
of this slide and back again, he would 
arrive at the pine. 

Fastening his axe across his shoulders 
so that it would not interfere with his 
movements, he clawed up the broken 
rock, hand and foot, like a cat, till the 
twenty feet were cleared, and he could 
draw breath on the edge of the slide. 

The slide was quite steep, and its snow- 
covered surface very slippery. Further, 
the heel-less walrus-hide soles of his 
muclucs were polished to a_ glass-like 
surface by much ice-travel, and by his 
second step he realised how little he 
could depend upon them for clinging 
purposes. A slip at that point meant a 
plunge over the edge and a twenty-foot fall 
to the ice. A hundred feet farther along, 
and a slip would mean a fifty-foot fall. 

He thrust his mittened hand through 
the snow to the earth to steady himself, 
and went on. But he was forced to 
exercise such care that the first zigzag 
consumed five minutes. ‘Then, returning 
across the face of the slide toward the 
pine, he met with a new difficulty. ‘The 
slide steepened considerably, so that little 
snow collected, while, bent flat beneath 
this thin covering, were long, dry last- 
year’s grasses, 

The surface they presented was as 
glassy as that of his muclucs, and when 
both surfaces came together his feet shot 
out and he fell on his face, sliding down- 
ward, and convulsively clutching with his 
hands for something to stay himself. 

This he succeeded in doing, though he 
lay quiet for a couple of minutes to get 
back his nerve. He would have taken 
off his muclucs and gone at it in his socks, 
only the cold was thirty below zero, and 
at such temperature his feet would quickly 
freeze. Pulling himself together, he went 
on, and after ten minutes of risky work 
made the safe and solid rock where stood 
the pine. 
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A few strokes of the axe felled it into 
the chasm, and peeping over the edge he 
indulged in a laugh at the startled dogs. 
They were on the verge of bolting when 
he called aloud to them, soothingly, and 
they were reassured. 

Then he turned about for the back trip. 
Going down, he knew, was even more 
dangerous than coming up, but how 
dangerous he did not realise till he had 
slipped half a dozen times, and each time 
saved himself by what appeared to him a 
miracle. Time and again he ventured 
upon the slide, and time and again he 
was balked when he came to the grasses. 

He sat down and looked at the 
treacherous snow-covered slope. It was 
manifestly impossible for him to make 
it with a whole body, and he did not 
particularly relish arriving at the bottom in 
the shattered condition of the pine tree. 

But while he sat inactive, the frost was 
stealing in on him, and the quick chilling 
of his body warned him that he could 
not delay. He must be doing something 
to keep his blood circulating. If he 
could not get down by going down, there 
only remained to him to get down by 
going up. It was a herculean task, but it 
was the only way out of the predicament. 

From where he was he could not see 
the top of the cliff, but he reasoned that 
the gully in which lay the slide must 
give inward more and more as_ he 
approached the top. From what little 
he could see, the gully displayed this 
tendency ; and he noticed, also, that the 
slide extended for many hundreds of feet 
upward, and that where it ended the rock 
was well broken up and favourable for 
climbing. Here and there, at several 
wide intervals, small masses of rock pro- 
jected through the snow of the slide itself, 
giving sufficient stability to the enterprise 
to encourage him. 

So, instead of taking the zigzag which 
led downward, he made a new one leading 
upward and crossing the slide at an angle 
of thirty degrees. ‘The grasses gave him 
much trouble, and made him long for soft- 
tanned moosehide moccasins which could 
make his feet cling like a second pair of 
hands. He soon found that thrusting his 
mittened hands through the snow and 
clutching the grass-roots was uncertain 
and unsafe., His mittens were too thick 
for him to be sure of his grip, so he took 


them off. But this brought with it new 
trouble. When he held on to a bunch 
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of roots, the snow, coming in contact 
with his bare warm hand, was melted, so 
that his hands and the wristbands of his 
woollen shirt were dripping with water. 
This the frost was quick to attack, and his 
fingers were numbed and made useless. 

Then he was forced to seek good 
footing,. where he could stand erect un- 
supported, to put on his mittens, and to 
thrash his hands against his sides until 
the heat came back into them. 

This constant numbing of his fingers 
made his progress very slow; but the 
zigzag came to an end, finally, where the 
side of the slide was buttressed by per- 
pendicular rock, and he turned back and 
upward again. As he climbed higher and 
higher he found that the slide was wedge- 
shaped, its rocky buttresses pinching it 
away as it neared its upper end. Each 
step increased the depth which seemed to 
yawn for him. 

While beating his hands against his 
sides he turned and looked down the long 
slippery slope, and figured, in case he 
slipped, that he would be flying with the 
speed of an express train ere he took the 
final plunge into the icy bed of the Yukon. 

Chancing upon a detached boulder, he 
calculated the position of the dogs, then 
loosened it experimentally and watched 
its descent. At first slowly, it went faster 
and faster, leaving a misty trail of falling 
snow in its wake, until, with a great leap, 
it shot over the edge and disappeared. 
He remembered Swanson and the dinner, 
and smiled grimly. 

He passed the first outcropping rock, 
and the second, and at the end of an 
hour found himself above the third and 
fully five hundred feet above the river. 
And here, with the end nearly two 
hundred feet above him, the pitch of the 
slide was increasing. 

Each step became more difficult and 
perilous, and he was faint from exertion 
and from lack of Swanson’s dinner. 
Three or four times he slipped slightly 
and recovered himself; but, growing 
careless from exhaustion and the long 
tension on his nerves, he tried to continue 
with too great haste, and was rewarded 
by a double slip of either foot, which tore 
him loose and started him down the slope. 

On account of the steepness there was 
little snow, but what little there was, 
was displaced by his body, so that he 
became the nucleus of a young avalanche. 
He clawed desperately with his hands, but 
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there was little to cling to, and he went 
speeding downwards faster and faster. 

The first and second outcroppings were 
below him, but he knew that the first 
was almost out of line, and pinned his 
hope on the second. Yet the first was 
just enough in line to catch one of his 
feet and to whirl him over and head 
downward on his back. 

The shock of this was severe in itself, 
and the fine snow enveloped him in a 
blinding, maddening cloud; but he was 
thinking quickly and clearly of what would 
happen if he was brought up head-first 
against the second outcropping. He 
twisted himself over on his stomach, 
thrust both hands out to one side and 
pressed them heavily against the flying 
surface. 

This had the effect of a brake, drawing 
his head and shoulders to the side. In 
this position he rolled over and over 
a couple of times, and then, with a quick 
jerk at the right moment, he managed to 
get his body the rest of the way round. 

And none too soon, for the next 
moment his feet drove into the out- 
cropping, his legs doubled up, and the 
wind was driven from his stomach with 
the abruptness of the stop. 

There was much snow down his neck 
and up his sleeves. ‘This he at once 
and with unconcern shook out, only to 
discover, when he looked up to where 
he must climb again, that he had lost his 
nerve. He was shaking, as though with 
palsy, and sick and faint from a frightful 
nausea. 

Fully ten minutes passed by ere he could 
master these sensations and summon 
sufficient strength for the weary climb. 
His legs hurt him, and he was limping, 
and he was conscious of a sore place in 
his back where he had fallen on the axe. 

In an hour he had regained the point 
of his tumble and was contemplating the 
slide which so suddenly steepened. It 
was plain to him that he could not go up 
with hands and feet alone, and he was 
beginning to lose his nerve again, when 
he remembered the axe. 

Reaching upwards the distance of a 
step, he brushed away the snow, and in 
the frozen gravel and crumbled rock of 
the slide chopped a shallow resting-place 
for his foot. Then he came up a step, 
reached forward, and _ repeated the 
manceuvre. And so, step by step, foot- 
hole by foot-hole, a tiny speck of toiling 
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‘He went speeding downwards faster and faster.’ 
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life poised like a fly on the mighty face 
of Moosehide Mountain, he fought his 
upward way. 

Twilight was beginning to fall when he 
gained the head of the slide and drew 
himself into the rocky bottom of the 
gully. At this point the shoulder of 
the mountain began to bend back toward 
the crest, and in addition to its being 
less steep the rocks afforded better hand- 
and foot-hold. The worst was over, and 
the best yet to come ! 

The gully opened out into a miniature 
basin, in which a floor of soil had been 
deposited, out of which, in turn, a tiny 
grove of pines had sprung. ‘The trees 
were all dead, dry and seasoned, having 
long since exhausted the thin skin of 
earth. 

Clay ran his experienced eye over the 
timber, and estimated that it would chop 
up into fifty cords at least. Beyond, the 
gully closed in and became barren rock 
again. On every hand was barren rock, 
so the wonder was small that the trees 
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had escaped the eyes of men. 


They 
were only to be discovered as he had 
discovered them—by climbing after them. 

In the fading light he continued the 
ascent, and the white moon greeted him 
when he came out upon the crest of 


Moosehide Mountain. At his feet, a 
thousand feet below, sparkled the lights 
of Dawson. 

But the descent on that side was 
precipitous and dangerous in the uncertain 
moonshine, and he elected to go down 
the mountain by its gentler northern 
flank. In a couple of hours he tapped 
the Yukon at the Siwash village, and 
took the river trail back to where he had 
left the dogs. ‘There he found Swanson, 
with a fire going, comfortably waiting for 
him to come down. 

And though Swanson had a hearty 
laugh at his expense, nevertheless, a 
week or so later in Dawson, there were 
fifty cords of wood sold at forty dollars 
a cord, and it was he and Swanson who 
sold them. 





BALLADE OF THE SUPERIOR PERSON. 
BY MARY CECILIA STARK. 


AM not vain, and always do 
My best with others to agree, 
But would they wonder if they knew 
They’re all alike as pea and pea? 
And yet they never seem to be 
3y similarity opprest. 
Of course it isn’t so with me— 
I'm different from all the rest. 


I sometimes watch the common crew, 
Their trivial troubles, childish glee, 

But oftener weary of the view 
Of such immense inanity. 

Obey, ye men of low degree, 
Respectability’s behest, 

My clearer knowledge sets me free— 
I’m different from all the rest. 


They're happy if the skies are blue, 


They talk about themselves as 


“c we,” 


They think what. “people say” is true, 
They “grumble not at Fate’s decree,” 


“That’s common-sense, 


”» 


is all their plea, 


They feel they’re very highly blest ; 
I ate of that forbidden tree— 
I’m different from all the rest. 


Envoy. 
O Princess, whom on bended knee 
Men call the fairest and the best, 
I cannot praise you, for you see 


I’m different from all the rest. 











be HEN I taught in Sunday- 
school,” someone said, “ the 

children used to puzzle me 

by their allusions to the ‘ Important 
Widow.’ I found out afterwards that 
they meant the ‘Importunate Widow,’ 
but the first designation sticks in my 
mind, and, for the life of me, I can’t help 
applying it.” 
+ + * * 

Meanwhile the widow Hartwell, who 
was under thirty-five and looked under 
thirty, was experiencing an unbounded 
satisfaction. She had landed her fish, 
after much = strategy and _ strenuous 
scheming ; and now in a secluded corner 
of the hotel gardens she waited, with a 
guileless smile, for her reward. 

Fulton cleared his throat with obvious 
nervousness, eyeing her passionately. 
** Marie,” he breathed at last, “I have no 
right to say so—but I love you!” 

‘The widow passed her handkerchief 
over her lips with her free hand, to hide 
a smile ; but still she said nothing. Her 
silence lured him on. 

“Tt is strange,” he mused, pressing her 
hand to his lips, ‘ how one little fragile 
woman can change the whole course of a 
man’s life! Until 1 met you- He 
broke off suddenly, loosing her hand with 
a dramatic gesture. “If I had only met 
you befcre! Now I have no right to 
speak to you like this. For, years ago—I 
took an irrevocable step. I am married!” 

The tension of the widow’s_ nerves 
relaxed in a sigh of relief, which he mis- 


interpreted, ‘It was your beauty—made 
me forget—everything but you,” he 
murmured in extenuation. ‘ But———” 


“You have flirted—played with me!” 
she said severely. 

“No!” he denied. ‘I was intoxicated 
—maddened by your charm! It is 
women like you who drive a man to 
crime: Why didn’t I meet you—before 
—it was too late ?” 

She began to feel that she was really in 
the midst of a tragedy, and, like a sym- 
pathetic spectator at a theatre, felt tears 
gather in her eyes. “Ah, why?” she 
murmured. “The Fates are cruel!” 


“Then—you do—care?” he asked 
eagerly. 





THE “IMPORTANT” WIDOW. 


BY GERTRUDE M. 
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FOXE. 


She covered her face with her hands. 
He drew them away—and kissed her. 

“*Oh—oh!” she said. ‘“ You mustn't!” 

“This once!” he said, after the 
hundredth kiss. “Oh, Marie! think of 
the years we have missed ! ” 

“Wasted !” she returned. 

“T shall never forget you,” ne assured 
her. “ Let us make a compact to think 
of one another at the same time every 
day. Shall we say four o’clock in the 
afternoon? And we'll meet again here— 
this time next year. Do you agree ?” 

** Won’t it be—wicked ?” she asked. 

“A friendship like ours can do no 
harm,” he answered. “Just to see you 
once a year, to hear you speak, is all I 
ask. I shall only live for that day every 
year.” 

““A whole year,” she said, ‘‘ before we 
meet again! It seems a lifetime!” 

eal i murmured in a 
stricken voice. 


is terrible!” he 
“Can we endure it?” 
“We must!” she returned bravely. 


“Tell me about your—wife. Is she——” 

“Do not speak of her!” he said 
quickly. “I cannot bear it. But for 
her——” 


** Good-bye,” she said, dragging herself 


from him. “It must end here. Good- 
bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” he whispered fervently— 
“until next year, dear heart!” He 


watched her disappear among the trees. 
“That was a near shave, by Jove!” he 
muttered, wiping his brow. ‘“ Never been 
so near succumbing to a fatal attraction 
in my life.” 

Mrs. Hartwell tripped up to her room 
and threw herself into a chair. ‘‘ Thanks 


be to a merciful Providence that he’s 
married!” she exclaimed. ‘“ The poor 
fellow is desperately in earnest. It was 


very wrong of me. I must give up 
flirting.” 


She kept this resolution for nearly a 
year, chiefly because in the meantime she 
married, and she happened to be in love 
with her husband. 

She had almost forgotten Fulton and 
her appointment with him till her husband 
suggested that they should spend their 
holidays at the same hotel. 

The next day she went to call on a 
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married school-friend with several spinster 
sisters. Here, glancing through an album, 
she came upon a photograph of Captaln 
Fulton. 

“JT seem to know that man’s face,” 
she observed with studied carelessness. 
“Who is he?” 

“Oh,” answered her friend, ‘‘it’s a 
Captain Fulton. We met him at Rome. 
He made violent love to Mabel—seemed 
to be on the verge of proposing, in fact ; 
and then made a dramatic confession that 
he was already married. We found out 
afterwards that he was not married at all. 
That was his way of escaping matrimony 
when he thought he had gone too far.” 

Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Cazalet. ‘‘ O4/” 

Returning home, she _ said to her 
husband, ‘I think we will go to Fried- 
richsbad after all, dear. I have been 
talking to Kate, and she considers it very 
healthy.” 

On the same day, by a strange co- 
incidence, Fulton’s aunt, a dictatorial old 
lady, from whom he had great expecta- 
tions, ordered him to accompany her to 
Friedrichsbad, whither she was advised 
to go for her health. She was as adamant. 

And so it happened that Fulton and 
the lady he knew as Mrs, Hartwell met 


on the appointed day in the hotel 
grounds. She was alone, but he was with 


his aunt, 

“ Why, Captain Fulton! 
delightedly. 
I’m so glad!” 

The Captain drew a little apart from 
his aunt, who was regarding him curiously, 
and murmured that he was also de- 
lighted. ‘‘So unexpected—er—er re 

“And is that your wife?” asked the 
lady, in a sufficiently loud tone to make 
him wince. ‘“ Do introduce me! I’ve 
heard so much about her !” 

Fulton turned green. His aunt looked 
angrily amazed, and then turned on her 
heel. 

“ My aunt,” he murmured awkwardly. 


) 


” she exclaimed 
“Fancy meeting you here ! 





‘Sorry I couldn’t introduce you. Rather 
eccentric, don’t you know.” 
“And how zs your wife?” pursued 


Mrs. Cazalet in tones of great interest. 
Fulton grasped at a straw. If he 
missed it he saw himself disinherited. 
“* My wife is dead,” he said solemnly. 
“Dead?” she echoed, horrified. ‘‘ What 
a blow it must have been to you !” 
“T must—I must keep her quiet while 
I am here!” thought Fulton distractedly. 
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*T do not wish to talk of her,” he said 
gravely, fixing her with his fine eyes. 
“Marie—have you forgotten?” After 
all, she was very pretty, and he must 
amuse himself while he was here, and he 
supposed he’d find a way out. 

“This was the day,” he went on 
tenderly, ‘‘the one day in the year— 
when we were to meet. You had not 
forgotten ?” 

“7 hadn’t,” she said, with her eyes 
cast down, drawing patterns on the gravel 
with her parasol. 

“Did you think Z had?” he asked 


passionately. ‘‘Why did I come here? 
Didn’t you kxow I would come? What 
an eternity this year has been!” And 


looking at her curved lips and perfect 
chin, he almost persuaded himself that it 
had been longer than usual. 

*T don’t know how I lived through it,” 
she said piteously. 

“Oh, Marie!” he breathed. 
really see you again? Have my dreams 
come true? I can hardly believe it !” 

“Oh!” she cried, as if she had made 
a sudden discovery ; ‘“‘ but now—you are 
free !—you can marry me!” 

He looked as if some one had struck 
him. ‘‘Ye—es—that is—certainly—of 
course ; but ” he stammered, 

She smiled sweetly. ‘‘So unfortunate!” 
she purred. ‘‘When I was free, you 
were not; and now that you are free, I 
am not. I forgot to tell you that I had 
married again. ‘There is my husband 
coming. I think I should go if I were 
you! He is so violent when he thinks 
any one is making love to me, and I’m 
sure he must have seen you holding my 
hand just now.” 

“Who’s that?” asked Mr. Cazalet, 
looking after Fulton’s retreating form. 

“A young fellow I met here last year,” 
she answered. “He tells me his wife has 
just died. I feel so sorry for him. He 
is almost prostrate with grief.” 

And Fulton’s appearance, until he left, 
bore out this statement, for not only had 
his aunt overheard Mrs. Cazalet’s allusion 
to his wife, but Mr. Cazalet publicly 
condoled with him, and no amount of 
strenuous disawowal on his part could 
persuade his worthy relative that he 
had not contracted a secret marriage. 
Subsequent investigations may have 
proved to her that her suspicions were 
unfounded: but the widow had_ been 
avenged. 
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THE TIGER-TRAP. 


BY GEORGE MAXWELL. 








ILLUSTRATED BY G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 


O’KAYA was a fine specimen of 
a Malay of the last generation. 
He was some fifty years old, 
but time had had little apparent effect 
upon his wiry agile frame. He was a 
short man, not more than five feet four 
inches in height, of neat trim build, 
with square shoulders and small hands 
and feet ; he had little superfluous flesh, 
but the curves of his arms and chest 
showed a muscular development con- 
siderably greater than would have been 
expected. His head was small and well 
shaped, its poorest feature being a broad 
and somewhat flat nose. ‘The whole of 
his scalp was clean shaven, and chin and 
cheeks were kept free of occasional hairs 
by the use of tweezers. The striking 
feature of his face was a small, fierce, 
closely cropped moustache of rather coarse, 
bristly hairs, whose almost snowy white- 
ness afforded a brilliant contrast to the 
smoothness of his face and head and to 
the rich olive brown of his complexion, 
His eyes were somewhat sunken, with an 
expression of suffering and patience, but 
the crows’ feet at their corners often 
curved into unexpected lines of humour. 
In every expression the old man showed 
the quiet dignity and self-respect of the 
true Malay. 

Round his waist he wore the national 
garment, a sarong, which is in shape like 
a somewhat wide sack with the bottom 
cut off. His coat was nearly a; primitive, 
for it was innocent of buttons and could 
only be put on and taken off by being 
pulled over the head. A big coloured 
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handkerchief was tied round his forehead, 
with a fantastic peak carefully arranged in 
front. Sarong, coat and handkerchief 
were all of native Malay weaving and 
coloured with native dyes, and nothing 
could be more simple, or more effective 
and becoming to the wearer. 

We took boat at the mouth of one 
of the rivers; the Malays at first using 
their paddles in the tidal waters, where 
the inflowing tide bore us swiftly past 
mangrove-covered banks, and afterwards 
exchanging their paddles for poles when 
at last a sandy bottom was reached. We 
poled slowly against a strong current until 
the river became so narrow and _ so 
shallow that further progress by boat was 
difficult. ‘Then we left the river and 
struck inland at right angles to it. For 
a whole day we made our way along a 
narrow track through dense forest, where 
the great trees afforded shade and cool- 
ness even at midday. At sunset we 
camped on a ridge that formed the water- 
shed between the river we had left and 
the one for which we were making. An 
armful of leaves was thrown down to 
make a bed for each, and a deftly plaited 
screen of wild palm leaves was placed 
over the beds to keep off the dew. 

We heard, two or three times during 
the night, the trumpeting of some wild 
elephants that had been alarmed by 
meeting our tracks. The next morning 
we continued our journey, which lay 
through dense forest the whole day, 
and emerged at nightfall upon a little 
village on the bank of the river we sought. 
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Here we requisitioned a dug-out, and the 
next morning started down stream. 

The pleasant, easy progress of the boat, 
which was carried by the swift current 
and only required the gentlest paddling 
to give it steering-way, was a welcome 
rest after days of laborious poling and 
travelling. ‘To’Kaya and I sat under a 
little awning made of palm leaves sewn 
together, and talked the long day away, 
while reach after reach the bends of the 
river opened a gleaming way before us, 
and reach after reach the forest-clad banks 
closed in behind us. The small Malay 
clearings that appeared at intervals on the 
banks only accentuated the sense of the 
overpowering dominion and vastness of 
the all-encompassing forest. Its mastery 
held us, and our conversation, for the 
most part, turned upon its inhabitants, 
both animal and supernatural. Thus we 
came to the discussion of were-tigers, which 
are in the Malay Peninsula the counter- 
part of the were-wolves of Europe. ‘The 
existence of were-tigers no Malay doubts, 
and the popular belief is that the men 
from the district of Korinchi in Sumatra 
have the power of assuming the form of 
a tiger at will, and that in this guise they 
range the forest, hunting the wild game 
and, occasionally, killing mankind. 

The Korinchi men, who are mostly 
pedlars of cloths, naturally resent the 
imputation, and contend that it is only 
some of the men of Chenaku, a sub- 
district of Korinchi, who have this unholy 
power. But, as the contention admits the 
existence of the power amongst certain of 
the suspected class, the Malays of the 
Peninsula are only strengthened in their 
opinion, and believe the charge to be true 
of all Korinchis. ‘To’Kaya told me of a 
village where for some months the fowls 
had been harried by a tiger, or panther 
(both of which are known to the Malays 
by the same generic term), and where one 
day a Korinchi man, lying sick with fever 
in the house of the head-man, who had 
had pity on him, had vomited quantities 
of undigested chickens’ feathers, 

I, in my turn, told him a story that I 
had heard in the reaches near the source 
of the Slim River. ‘There, in an isolated 
hill padi clearing, lived a Malay, his wife, 
and their two children—young boys of the 
age when they learn to read the Koran. 
One night came a rap at the door of the 
house, which, like all Malay dwellings, 
was built upon posts some ten feet above 
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the ground. In answer to a demand from 
the father as to who was at the door and 
what was wanted, a voice replied, “‘ We 
ask for a light; our torches are extin- 
guished, and we have still some distance 
to go to the house where we are ex- 
pected.” Now, it is well known that this 
is a common device of jinns and evil spirits 
to obtain admission to a house, and one 
should always beware of opening the door 
to give a light to a stranger who pretends 
to be belated. Well, the two boys, while 
the father was questioning and cross- 
questioning the stranger, slipped out of 
the house by the ladder behind the 
kitchen. Excited by the visit of a stranger 
at such an hour, they moved silently along 
the ground under the bamboo flooring to 
peep upwards at the threshold. There, 
on the rung of the ladder next below the 
door, stood a man talking to their father ; 
but, even while he spoke, a tail striped in 
black and yellow dropped down behind 
his legs, and then up and down his lower 
limbs ran successive ripples of change 
and colour. ‘The toes became talons, the 
feet turned to paws, and the knee-joints, 
already striped with the awful black and 
yellow, were turning from front to back. 

And all the time, the human face of 
the creature was giving specious explana- 
tions to the questions of the master of 
the house. Half in fascination, half in 
desperation, the two boys seized the tail 
that dangled before them, and shouted 
to their father to kill the thing. But 
before he could reach for his spear, the 
animal, now nearly all tiger, tore itself 
from the puny grasp of the youngsters 
and fled into the darkness of the forest. 

Though I did not tell the story as a 
true one, ‘To’Kaya shook his head and 
said, ‘That was a narrow escape ; but it 
is fitting that we should talk of were- 
tigers, for here in the village of Bentong, 
which we are approaching, there was a 
were-tiger not many years ago.” 

This is the story—not, it will be seen, 
in the form in which To’Kaya told it, but 
as I have reconstructed it. 

A few years ago, Bentong—a village 
of considerable importance in a sparsely 
populated district, for it consisted of 
some fifty houses—had suffered much 
from the depredations of a tiger. Scarcely 
a month passed without a buffalo or two 
being taken, and the Malays were in 
despair. They had tied up goats with 
spring guns set over them, and they had 
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made elaborate traps, like gigantic mouse- 
traps, baited with dogs. But the tiger 
would have none of them, and the Malays 
were beginning to talk of abandoning 
the village, for they depended upon the 
buffaloes to plough the padi fields, and 
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intended to spend the night. He had 
a regular round through the district, in 
which he had been known for years ; and 
the next day would peddle cloths and silks 
to the women-folk, collect his small debts, 
and then move on to the next village. 

















“The knee-joints, already striped with the awful black and yellow, 


were turning from 


back to front.” 


their possible extermination meant nothing 
less than utter ruin. 

Such was the state of things in Bentong 
when, late one afternoon, in drenching 
rain and growing darkness, an old 
Korinchi pedlar named Haji Brahim was 
hastening towards the village, where he 


The inclement weather and slippery path 
had made him much later than he had 
expected, for, like every one else in the 
district, he had heard of the Bentong 
tiger. He was making his way somewhat 
nervously, therefore, hoping that every 
turn in the narrow forest track would 
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disclose the village clearing, when he was 
panic-stricken to hear the tiger roar within 
a short distance of him. Shaking with 
fear, he ran for his life towards the 
village. He had not gone far before he 
came on a tiger trap built at the side of 
the track, ready set with its bait of village 
cur and with the door wide open. Struck 
by the idea that the timbers, which would 
keep a tiger in, would also keep one out, 
he dropped on his hands and knees, 
crawled in, and let the heavy door fall 
behind him. And when the tiger roared 
again in still closer proximity, on one 
occasion within a few feet of him, and 
continued to roar in the vicinity at 
intervals throughout the night, he forgave 
the presence of the unclean dog that 
cowered beside him, and blessed the 
thought that had led him to seek such 
a refuge. 

When morning broke it found him 
stiff and shivering from the effects of the 
night’s rain, the exposure and the cramped 
position, but it found him alive, and for 
that he added special thanksgiving to the 
morning prayer of every Muhammadan 
believer. He discovered that from the 
inside of the trap he was unable to raise 
the heavy falling door, but remained 
where he was, content with the knowledge 
that before long some one would certainly 
pass along the track. In this he was not 
disappointed, for soon he heard a man 
approaching, and shouted to him for 
assistance. The man looked round him 
on all sides, but failed to discover whence 
the voice came. 

‘Where are you ?” he replied. 

“Here! Here in the tiger trap!” 

The Malay came up, and, peering into 
the darkness of the trap, cried ‘‘ Who are 
you? What is it?” 

“Tt is I, Haji Brahim,” was the answer. 
“Tam in the tiger trap.” 

The man peered yet closer, his some- 
what dull wits puzzled by the strangeness 
of the situation, and then suddenly 
recognised the features of the captive. 
As suddenly a light struck him: “ It is 
Haji Brahim, ‘he Korinchi,” he yelled, in 
an access of terror. He forgot the help- 
less position of the inmate of the trap: he 
could only realise one fact—that the tiger 
which for so long had been the pest of 
Bentong was a were-tiger; and without 
another word he turned and ran down 
the track as though he ran for his life. 
The boom of the mosque drum soon 
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reverberated through the village, and in 
answer to its summons every able-bodied 
Malay thronged to the house of the chief, 
Raja Alang. The man who had given 
the alarm told his story, and then, after 
due deliberation and consultation, the 
men proceeded to visit the tiger-trap. 
The raja led the way, and behind him 
crowded the Malays, cach armed with a 
spear and with a belt full of krises and 
daggers. As they left the cultivated area, 
and entered the forest, they strung out into 
single line upon the narrow track, again 
massing in thick array behind the raja 
when they reached the trap. Raja Alang 
stepped up to the door and demanded 
of the prisoner, ‘ What is the name of 
this work ?” 

The old man’s heart sank at the tone 
of the stern inquiry. During the long 
weary vigil of the night it had not occurred 
to him to connect his nationality with the 
fact of his entering the trap: the villager’s 
alarm had been a shock to him, but he 
had persuaded himself that it was the 
mere temporary panic of an ignorant 
clown. But he now saw that he was on 
his trial, 

“Let me out,” he pleaded. “ 
out, and I will explain everything. 

“That cannot be,” replied the raja. 
“First you must explain how you came 
to be in this trap.” 

“Yes,” agreed the voices in the back- 
ground, “‘for who would release a tiger 
when once it is caught ?” 

“How came you here? Was it not 
you whom we heard roaring last night ?” 
demanded the raja. 

“No, raja, no,” answered the old 
pedlar ; ‘the tiger, which is always here, 
roared close to me last night, and it was 
to save my life that I ran into this trap.” 

“Can any one believe such a story?” 
murmured the crowd. 

“The sole of your foot on the crown 
of my head, raja: have not you and all 
these men known me for many years? 
Am I not an old man and feeble, and 
could I do such a thing as this that you 
think of me?” 

“But who ever heard of an honest 
man in a tiger-trap ?” reiterated with dull 
persistency the voices behind the raja. 

“The tracks will prove the truth of 
what I say,” cried the pedlar. 

The justice of the contention appealed 
to all, and the ground was carefully 
examined. But the crowd had obliterated 
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the footprints round the trap, and all 
that could be seen were the tiger’s tracks 
following a wild game path to its junction 
with the main forest path, and then losing 
themselves in the trampled ground around 
the trap. 

The inspection was carried out tho- 
roughly and impartially, and its result, 
which of course tended to confirm the 
suspicions of the Malays, was communi- 
cated to the trembling captive. 

‘But I can prove that I left the village 
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ment, turned his face up to the judges 
who stood massed in front of the trap, 
and tried through his tears to recognise 
them. 

He called to the village imaum, and 
offered to swear on the Koran of the 
mosque, in any form of oath that might 
be imposed, that his story was true, But 
though the Malays are, as a rule, in favour 
of the ordeal by oath, they felt at once 
that there was an obvious objection to 
its use in this case. The question which 

















“Scarcely a month passed without a buffalo or two being taken.” 


of Siputeh yesterday afternoon to come to 
Bentong. Every one saw me there,” wept 
the old man. 

“That may be,” retorted some one in 
the crowd, with relentless logic, “ but it is 
of last night that we talk. The tiger was 
here last night, and you are in the tiger- 
trap this morning.” 

The pedlar, who throughout had been 
on his hands and knees, the only position 
of which the cramped space of the trap 
would permit, seeing the futility of argu- 


they had to decide was whether their 
captive was an ordinary Malay, like 
themselves, or that awful horror, a were- 
tiger. It was plain that a creature so un- 
natural as that which they imagined their 
prisoner to be, would not hesitate to for- 
swear itself in order to attain its liberty : 
not only, then, would the oath fail in its 
effect, but their mosque and Koran would 
have been polluted by the presence and 
touch of the unclean thing. 

When this last resource failed him, the 
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poor old man cried to those who had 
known him longest and best, and begged 
for his life for pity’s sake: he promised to 
do anything that was asked of him, and 
if necessary to leave the country for ever. 
But the Malays did not dare to let them- 
selves be influenced by any thoughts of 
pity or compassion. ‘They had to decide 
a question upon which their herds, their 
crops, and their very lives depended, and 
that question was put to them, with Malay 
terseness and directness, by the raja. 

“If we open the trap door and let this, 
that we have here now, go loose, what is 
our position?” he said, turning to the 
men who leant upon their spears behind 
him. 

In answer, a Malay, whose chief wealth 
lay in his diminishing herd of buffaloes, 
stood forth, 

“Who of us has not lost one or more 
of his buffaloes? Who does not know 
that these Korinchis can turn themselves 
into tigers? Did we not all hear the 
tiger roar last night? Have we not got 
his tracks here? And here, where the 
tracks lead up to the trap, have we not, 
by the grace of Allah, got the Korinchi 
trapped? What more?” 


“What more ?” said old To’Kaya, turn- 
ing to me as he ended his story. “ At a 
sign from the raja, one of the men stepped 
up to the trap, and thrusting through the 
open bars of the woodwork, drove his 
spear through the old man’s side.” 

For a moment I was silent with horror, 
and then said, “‘ Pity for an old man to die 
in such a manner.” 

“What pity does a tiger show?” re- 
torted To’Kaya, “and what pity can it 
expect? And that the man was a were- 
tiger who can doubt? It was not that he 
was unjustly or unfairly tried. ‘The men 
of Bentong had known Haji Brahim for 
many years, and against him, as a man, 
they had no ill feeling: the raja, Raja 
Alang, whom we shall see in the village 
if we stop the boat and call in, is both 
mild and just. And was not the case 


too clear for any other punishment? If 
a woman is accused of sin, or a man 
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of murder, and evidence not half so 
strong as that in this case is advanced 
against them in the justice halls of the 
states under British rule, nay, even in 
the great Court House of Singapore, does 
not the judge convict them ?” 

I made an expostulation, and was pain- 
fully aware of its feebleness. 

To’Kaya bowed politely, and replied, 
“That may be, but I ask again, have not 
men been hanged on slighter evidence ?” 

I could not think of a suitable reply ; 
and it must be remembered that I was on 
a somewhat delicate mission in a state of 
which To’Kaya was one of the principal 
chiefs. 

There was therefore silence for a space 
as our little boat broke the sparkle 
of the water. We were now passing the 
village ; the banks were covered with green 
turf cropped close by buffaloes, a few of 
whom, animals that perhaps had seen 
the tiger which poor Haji Brahim had 


met, raised their heads to. stare at 
us. Farther back from the river was 
a grove of cocoanut palms, whose 


slender heads and graceful curves were 
outlined against the blue sky, and at their 
feet, dotted at intervals, were the Malay 
houses, which are built of bamboo and 
plaited bertam palm fronds, and whose 
colour is that of ripe dead leaves. A 
woman was pounding rice with a pestle 
worked by her foot, and in the river a 
number of children were playing and 
splashing ; but the men, for the most part, 
were in their houses, seeking a_ refuge 
from the heat of the day. ‘Then suddenly 
a little dug-out shot forth from the bank 
to cross the river. One man_ poled, 
another steered with a paddle, and in the 
centre sat a fine-looking old Malay. 

“Tt is Raja Alang,” said To’Kaya. 

We stopped for a while, to exchange 
the greetings and the courtesies due to 
and expected from our various ranks. 
Then we parted, and at the next bend of 
the river the great forest swept down again 
to the bank on either side, shutting us 
off from the view of aught else, and 
telling us that the little village of Bentong 
now lay behind us. 
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: HERE 7s Chictou ?” Constable 
Clyde, of the R.N.W.M. 
Police, asked the girl for the 
third time. 

She was quick-witted and clever, this 
half-breed woman of the North. Tossing 
her small head derisively—‘‘ Gon’ mabbe 
somew’ere, Ah tol’ to you!” 

The constable settled himself on the 
edge of the rough table, one leg swinging, 
the drip of the snow-water falling from the 
moccasin in a little stream to the floor. 
“Come, come, Nanon ; there’s no use in 
lying about it. He’s been here ¢o-day !” 

“ How you—— ?” she began. 

“A—ah!” He leaned forward quickly. 
“He has been here, then!” He chuckled 
softly. 

The girl’s eyes flamed, but she con- 
trolled herself, humming a_ French- 
Canadian voyageur’s song. Her voice 
was soft, and the cadence filled the 
interior of the log cabin with gentle, 
lulling effect, 

Clyde listened, his body tired from 
long miles by snowshoes on the trail of 
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Chictou Bénard, 
the Hudson Bay Company’s Store at 


“wanted” for robbing 


Spirit River. The track had led straight 
to the cabin, fresh made that morning ; 
Clyde knew it; now he sought further 
information. ‘ Do you remember when 
we used to dance together at Dunvegan ?” 

She looked at him sharply: “Si, Ah 
’membaire.” 

Silence then, broken only by the snow 
that fell slowly through the pine and fir 
outside, dropping with a faint, almost 
inaudible seething. 


The half light showed a clean, square 


room with a big bunk of boughs in one 
corner, triangular fireplace in the other; 


old clothes, traps, unfinished snowshoes, 
caribou hides and a few bearskins filling 
up the rest of the floor-space under the 


low eaves. Clyde’s leg swung on, the 
water dropping now. ‘Look here, 
Nanon,” and he went towards her: ‘“‘it 
doesn’t mean much to Chictou—six 


months at the most, and I’ve go¢ to find 
him. I zz// too!” he added. 

**Seex mois! An’ who goin’ tak’ care 
de me dose taimes, hein ?” 

“You can get somebody to come up 
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with you ; any of the boys would be glad 
to,” he answered unthinkingly. 

“ Beas! Diable!” she screamed at 
him, quivering. 

Clyde was startled for an instant. “ ?’m 
sorry, Nanon; I didn’t know you cared 
so much for him.” 

The girl drew herself up in her tanned 
caribou shirt and skirt, till her black hair 
mingled with the gloom overhead, so_ it 
seemed to the constable. ‘“ Et no for 
you, Poleec’, to mak’ tink t’all "bout 
Chictou an’ me! Ve tres good liv’ 
wid’out you tink !” 

Night settled slowly on the vast forests, 
causing shapes to vanish, outlines that 


were against the sky only remaining. 
Snow drifted more slowly from the 
heavens, the flakes great, white, and 


damp, heavy with the moisture of the 
lower air. 

“Since you won't save him a _ long 
hard trail trying to dodge me, ll have 
to——” 

“ Bo’ jou’, petite! De Poleec’ no 
fin———”_ ‘The great gaunt figure in the 
doorway stopped, seeing the constable. 

Clyde recognised his man. ‘The girl 
tried to hold him, but he tore from her, 


drawing his revolver. ‘ Halt!” The 
flitting shadow of a form vanishing 
among the trees answered him. He fired 


two shots. 

The girl laughed hysterically as the 
constable rushed into the night. She 
leaned against the doorway, her hands 
clenched tightly. “ Allez, Chie’! A//ez 
—queeck! Ah, mon Dieu!” The tones, 
loud and piercing because of her fear, 
vibrated in the dark mass of branches, as 
though the forest grudgingly permitted 
them a tortuous path in its labyrinth of 
needles. 

Solemn and still was the night; the 
lonely, far-away /oo-hvo-hooo of an owl 
floated with indescribable suggestion of the 
absolute wilderness ; and from the barren 
beyond the shrill yelping of foxes at play 


came sharply. The snowfall ceased as 
she waited, the flakes diminishing in 


numbers till but a few pirouetted to earth. 
No more came then; and the breathless 
silence of a midwinter snow-night was 
over everything. 

rir ang Als 

She shivered when the faint report 
struck on her ears. Very distant it was, 


but it brought visions of what might be, 
and she began to cry. 


Softly at first the 
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tears draggled down her face. Then, as 
no further sound came, she cried bitterly, 
her sobs waking vague echoes among the 
trees, 

“ Chic’, Chic’! you keel, Ah’m know !” 
she muttered brokenly, and staggered to 
the bunk, throwing herself on it, her body 
racked with sadness. A long time she lay 
there, whispering, moaning to herself, 
while the hours fled on in silence and 
cold. 

The crunching of snow aroused her. 
She sat up. 

“Lost him, Manon, at the top of 
Moose Hill; he got his snowshoes on 
there before I could reach him ! ” 

She stared at Clyde, her eyes heavy 
and puffed with tears. He lighted a 
candle, and looked at her in the yellow 


flare. “I’m sorry, girl; but I must get 
him ; it’s my duty /” He spoke regret- 
fully. 


“You vo get !” she murmured. 

“TI zei//!” his voice was strong. ‘“‘ By 
daylight I'll find his snowshoe trail and 
follow it, even if it leads me to Eskimo 
House!” He turned to close the door— 
and missed the flash that crossed her 
face. 

“‘ Mabbe,” she breathed softly, standing 
up. ‘* Mabbe, Cly’!” 

She gathered chips from the little wood 
pile by the hearth, and knelt, blowing on 
the tiny blaze. He watched her graceful 
figure, as in lithe abandonment it was bent 
in rounded lines. ‘The fire grew rapidly, 
showing her features as if they were 
carved in light brown marble. The 
shadows danced over her limbs, striking 
a bold outline of her on the logs behind. 
Her black eyes were big, reflecting the 
leaping flames as would tiny mirrors. 

“Do you mind if I sleep here, Nanon?” 

“Non!” she stirred the fire thought- 
fully, “Non: you Poleec’, Cly’, an’ beeg 
Engleesh homme ; you sle’p een cabane, 
sp’osen’ you like !” 

He sat on the edge of the bunk. 
“There’s many an English woman that 
wouldn’t have the confidence and trust in 
me that you have!” he whispered. 

She heard him, but did not under- 
stand. 

“You say som’ting ?” 

‘“No—nothing, Nanon.” 

A curious tense look in her eyes, she 
got some food for him, because the 
Police can commandeer sustenance and 
shelter anywhere when on duty. 
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The meal finished, he signed a slip 
from his record-book. She tucked it in 
her shirt. 

“ Merci.” 

He lighted his pipe and went to the 
door, “It'll be daylight in four hours, 
Nanon. Have you a spare blanket? I'll 
take a nap by the fire.” 

The girl tossed him a_ rabbit-skin 
covering. 

He shoved his pipe in his pocket, took 
off the wet moccasins, and rolled up in 
the deliciously warm fur, his arm for a 
pillow. She blew out the candle, and crept 
on the bunk, drawing the rough coverings 
over her. 

The fire crackled sharply, myriads of 
sparks ascending the crooked flue. ‘The 
embers cast a dull red glow over his 
figure at rest near the hearth. 

No wind, no whisper of breeze dis- 
turbed the stillness outside. The gigantic 
trees loomed tall and graven as images 
against the dull skies, their branches 
blurred into a hazy denseness of silent 
black. The snow-clouds, far up in the 
heavens, moved on sluggishly, but the 
wind that pushed them did not reach the 
wilderness of the North. 

The constable snored then, his grunts 
and indrawings of breath sounding sleepily 
in the stillness of the cabin. 

The girl pushed her coverings aside, 
inch by inch. She got to the floor with- 
out a sound, listening to the breathings 
of the man stretched at her feet. She 
looked down at him in the dying fire- 
light, a gleam of triumph in her eyes. 
** You tell too mooch, Cly’! You mooch 
beeg fool !” 

She stole to where an extra pair of her 
husband’s snowshoes hung on a peg ; got 
them down, opened the door with but few 
light creakings that did not waken the 
man, and slipped out, closing the aperture 
with the greatest care. The thonged 
hoops under her arm, she sped away into 
the gloom of the forest, vanishing instantly 
in the silent darkness. 

Slowly the snow began to fall when she 
had been gone but a short time, and with 
it daylight grew apace. Faint, and as a 
thread of reflection, the pale lights of a 
grey dawn, tinged with scarlet, appeared 
through the trees towards the east, across 
the Big Barrens. ‘The red of the rising 
sun, glowing for several moments through 
the quiet thick veils of snow, was peculiarly 
angry and foreboding ; showing the flakes 
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ruddily for an instant. Clouds drifted 
then, and the dreary dulness of day 
followed. 

Clyde stirred, muttered in half-sleep, 
turned over ; remembering his work then, 
he sprang up. ‘“‘Nanon!” seeing the 
light filtering in the forest round the 
cabin. He looked at the bunk. ‘‘Gone 
for wood !” stretching and yawning. 

“* ])—— it all!” as he pulled on the 
damp moccasins. “The devil of a job 
having to travel after that poor trapper 
again!” He yanked viciously at the 
thongs. ‘And all for that dashed 
Company! It'll be hard on the girl for 
six months, but—” he sighed, staring at 
the cold hearthstones—“ it’s none of my 
business ; I’ve got to get him, and that’s 
all there is to it!” He laced the thongs, 
grumbling. “She trusted me!” he 
murmured, watching the few bits of white 
snow, that dropped from above. 

He was hungry. 

**Where’d she go?” he asked himself 
aloud finally, when an hour passed and no 
sound of the girl. 

‘The snow had ceased entirely ; a vague, 
desultory wind whined in the tree tops 
with mournful sound. ‘The loneliness of 
it all moved him deeply. 

“ Home,” he murmured, “ home—and 
so far, so very far away!” His eyes 
became moist as he stood in the sullen, 
chill light. ‘‘ And she —ha!” he laughed 
harshly, the grim sound ugly under the 
forest. “Ske in England, and I—where, 
and what ?” 

The bitterness of his position sank 
further than ever before in his mind. 

** A policeman whose work is to track, 
to trail, to hound down wretched beggars, 
who only ask to be allowed to exist!” A 
dry sob came from his throat. ‘A little 
love from Her, just a little confidence— 
far less than this half-breed showed,” he 
snarled, his anger growing —“ far less, and 
I should have been—— Rot/” he said 
quietly. ‘ Duty, duty, puty for me now! 
Here's at it!” 

He belted his side arms a hole tighter, 
picked up his snowshoes by the door, and 
swung away to the north. He turned 
when the cabin was barely visible, among 
the massive trunks: ‘‘ Good-bye, Nanon ; 
when you get back you will know that I’m 
after him!” His voice echoed dully. 
“And sorry to have to do it, because you 
love him !” 

Unerringly he travelled through the 
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dense timberlands, startling foxes and 
sables from their meanderings in search 
of food, frightening the ptarmigan that 
scratched for pine-bark lustily. They 
broke from his path with thrumbling wings, 
and disappeared into a somewhere 
beyond. 

In an hour he reached the little valley 
at the foot of Moose Hill. “ Last night’s 
flurry won’t hide his trail much!” he 
muttered, working his way up the steep 
side. He stopped when nearly at the 
top. 

Plainly visible through a light cover of 
white a snowshoe trail crossed his course. 

“T thought it was farther on!” He 
followed it for several yards. ‘‘ No; this 
is it! I know Chictou’s make of shoe !” 

He got out his pipe, lighted it and 
puffed, resting. 

The grey North was still, save for the 
spasmodic wind. Below him, stretching 
out in a vastness of trees, the forest 
dwindled away to the horizon. The 
fir under which he stood murmured sibi- 
lantly. 

“ Off again !” He strode on, snowshoes 
on his feet now, that he might travel the 
faster. Over hills and through valleys, 
across frozen streams and along their 
snow-crowded banks, in and out of the 
forest—when it fringed long barrens ; 
across them sometimes, he travelled on, 
his snowshoes clacking in the silence. 

The wind came in his face. ‘‘ D— 
curious the breeze should change so 
suddenly!” He strode on, tireless, 
following the trail that grew clearer and 
clearer. ‘‘T’ve got him!” 

After hours of work, and sticking close 
to the snowshoe marks, he saw the cabin 
in front of him. ‘The man’s a fool,” he 
whispered, stealing on—“ to leave a trail 
like that—or he must think me one!” 

He got to the door noiselessly. ‘‘ My 
prisoner, Bénard!” he shouted, revolver 
in hand 

“Me?” the girl asked, taking off her 
wet socks, eyes open wide in surprise— 
“Me?” 

He searched the interior rapidly with 
his eyes—no one there but the woman, 
and no possible place for a man to hide. 
He went outside, studying the scarcely 
disturbed snow of the little clearing—no 
moccasin track, no trail of any kind, 
** And yet his shoes led to the door!” 
He went in. 


“Where did——” He stopped. The 
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girl was watching him quizzically, a lurking 
smile round her lips, her black eyes 
dancing. Slowly suspicion came on him. 

“ How in the world ” he whispered, 
looking about. “4% / that’s it!” 

Chictou’s extra pair of snowshoes stood 
dripping in the darkest corner ; fer heavy 
wet stockings were spread on a stool by 
the fire. Her hair was damp on her fore- 
head, with exertion. 

He holstered his weapon slowly, the 
snap of the hammer, as he half-cocked it, 
sounding sharply. 

Nanon squatted before the blaze, her 
long tapering hands spread to the heat. 
He stood over her, arms folded. 

“You got me that time, Nanon ! ” 

There was no anger in his voice, and 
his eyes were kind. ‘The girl, with a 
woman’s quick instinct, felt the attitude 
of his mind. 

“ Ah do cet onlee for sauf? Chic’—-da’s 
all ; you no much angree weet Nanon?” 

‘Not angry, Nanon ; I suppose I ought 
to be, having travelled a good many hard 
miles on your trail !” 

The cleverness of her scheme made him 
laugh, and the sound filled the small 
spaces pleasantly. 

“No, not angry. You saved him this 
time by the use of your wits, by the 
hardest kind of work in your body ; but 
I'll get him some day, when you are not 
watching !” 

“Ket hav’ to be lak’ dat! 
dere, no catch Chic’, Cly’!” 

He stared at her moodily then, the fire 
snapping and glowing, she sitting at his 
feet, looking up at him. ‘ You love him 
very much, Nanon? He’s kind to you? 
Takes care of you?” 

She nodded vehemently. ‘‘ Me love— 
si! He good to Nanon—s/ /” 

She leaped to her feet, one hand on 
his arm, face close to his, her hair falling 
in great luxurious quantities about her 
shoulders. In her excitement she spoke 
in the Ojibway language ; now and then 
he could understand a few words, and 
from them gathered the girl’s fierce devo- 
tion for her husband. 

“It’s all right, Nanon ;——sssh,” as 
tears came; “it’s all right, but I'll have 
to get him just the same ! ” 

She pushed him away. “You 
Engleesh,” she said, with slow precision, 
“no know wat de Canadienne love, she 
ees! Bah—allez!” 

“No!” taking up his snowshoes and 
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mits—‘“no, we don’t, Nanun. Do'jou— 
bo’jou!” He started away to the south. 
She watched him out of sight in the 


forest. ‘‘ Ah sauf Chic’, jus’ same!” 


II. 


On a wild stormy night, Clyde pushed 
ahead against a driving, biting snow, that 
stung his face and clogged his way, bound 
for the Police shanty at Spirit River. ‘The 
distances were but yards, and each one 
had to be fought for in the howling fury 
of the wind. It tugged and lashed at 
his form, creeping up his sleeves, chilling 
and strong. He stopped to rest, and 
turned his back that he might open his 
eyes fully and breathe more easily, 

“This 7s a bad one!” He tried to 
light his pipe, but the tobacco was damp 
with the sweat of his body, and would not 
draw. 

He went on slowly, head bent, snow- 
shoes lifting hard. Over Moose Hill and 
down Long Gulch he travelled. The 
storm abated; the gusts grew weaker, 
and the snow ceased of a sudden, Day- 
light came little by little ; with it a breeze 
—stillness. He swung on fast now, 
hungry for the food and heat that awaited 
him beyond. “ What——?” 

A rounded shape on a little hillside 
caught his eyes. It was not quite covered 
with snow, being sheltered by a group of 
young birches. 

**A caribou dead, maybe !” and he kept 
on, looking at the grey-brown thing as he 
passed it. 

A strange feeling came over him—that 
he must go and see what it was. 

He swerved from his course, labouring 
up the hill, and brushed the snow from 
the figure. 

“It’s a woman, by God!” He slipped 
off his snowshoes that he might kneel 
beside her, and turned the body over. 
** Nanon !” 

The girl’s heart beat faintly, as with 
trembling fingers he felt under her shirt. 
Working desperately now, he chafed her 
hands, slapping them with all his strength. 
He breathed his warm breath into her 
mouth, and lifted the eyelids for signs 
of returning consciousness. An hour he 
toiled, sweat pouring from him. He 
gathered the hot drops from his face and 
put them over her heart, on her skin. 

“Thank God!” he groaned, as the girl 
moved, opening her eyes. 
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“ Chic’, Chic’,” she called faintly. Then, 
seeing the constable, she shivered. “He 
gon’ way!” her first thought to hide the 
whereabouts of Bénard from “ de Poleec’.” 

“Are you frozen anywhere, Nanon? 
Answer me!” 

She looked at him dazedly. 
mabbe, Ah t’ink ! ” 

He ripped off his capote, put it under 
her head, gathered wood as fast as he 
could find it dry enough, and lighted the 
little heap. When it flamed, he drew off 
her moccasins and stockings. ‘The small 
feet were marble white, and hard to his 
fingers. 

“Good God!” he moaned, rubbing 
them powerfully with snow. As it melted 
in his hands he gathered more, and rubbed 
till his arms ached from wrist to shoulder. 
The sensation roused the girl thoroughly ; 
she lifted her head, watching him at work. 

“You Engleesh—good mans !” 

“Never mind that, girl: can you feel 
this?” he pinched the sole of one foot 
sharply. 

She drew it up.“ Ai—dat hurrt!” 

“Ah-h-h! Saved, then!” He pinched 
the other ; she flinched. He rubbed on 
till he could see the veins purple and 
swell with the rush of liberated blood. 
Then he gathered her in his arms and 
shook her up and down till her cheeks 
were flushed and her breath came 
audibly, Exhausted, he laid her on the 
capote, and wrung her stockings damp- 
dry. 

‘“‘ What were you doing out here ?” 

“Ah go see trap fo’ Chic’! ” 

“Where is he?” 

“No tell you!” her eyes glittered 
‘Ah die een snow bee-for’ Ah tell!” 

The doggedness of her bravery in her 
suffering awed Clyde. 

“Why doesn’t he look after you better 


“ De feet 


than this >—Hell!” he cursed—‘ to let 
you tend a line when a storm was 
coming !” 

“Ah los’ wen de win’ she come so 
bad.” 


“Does he know where you are?” 

“Si!” Her head moved up and down. 

“Why doesn’t he come then, when you 
didn’t get home last night ?” 

“Ah don’ know!” 

Silence between the two, as the shifting 
breeze whispered about them, fanning the 
fire by spurts. 

“Can you walk, Nanon ?” 
her to her feet. 


He lifted 








“Oh—h—h!” she cried, when her 
weight came on them. She sagged in his 
arms, “ No can!” 

“ T’ll have to carry you home, then !” 

“ Non—non!” She fought him. 

“Why not?” 

She was silent, writhing slightly as the 
throbs of returning life in her feet tortured 
her. ¥) 

Clyde knew why, but he said nothing. 
He laced on his snowshoes, and _ picked 
her up, one arm under her knees and the 
other under -her shoulders, and plodded 
to the north, her weight dragging his 
body forward. 

*“Non! non!” she screamed, struggling 
and twisting. He held her ciose, his 
great strength overcoming her. Her 
endeavours grew less and less; the heat 
of his body soothing her mentally and 
physically. 

She slept in his arms. 

The miles passed very slowly ; his body 
ached from her weight, but he pushed 
on, teeth clenched, legs working auto- 
matically. 

“ Arréte |” 

He swung on his shoes at the voice 
behind him. 

Chictou Bénard, face drawn out of 
shape with anxiety, came straight to him ! 

‘“*Nanon, chérie !” he mumbled, kissing 
the sleeping girl passionately—paying no 
attention to the constable. He knelt, 
and covered the little brown hands with 
his face, Clyde still holding her. 

“Ah’m readee go weet you, Poleec’, 
wen you say so. Par Dieu, Ah tink 
ma leetle girrl los’ an’ die, an’ follo’ de 
track.” 

She awoke, hearing the last words. 

“Ah be’n dead aussi, only Cly’, he 
come ! Ah—ai—-!” as she remembered : 
“go queeck, Chic’—allez !” 

The gaunt trapper stood up, huge on 
his snowshoes. 

“ Non—Ah no go; dat Poleec’ homme 
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he sauf yor laif! Ah go weet heem, 
s’posen he want me.” 

She trembled in Clyde’s arms and 
sobbed. ‘Chic’, wat Ah do seex mon’t 
weed ’out you?” She writhed out of the 
constable’s arms, regardless of the pain in 
her feet. ‘Chic’!” kissing him, her arms 
about his swarthy neck—‘“ Chic’, oh—h, 
Chic’! ” 

Thus they stood, the three, in the still- 
ness of the forests, the snow as a sharp 
background against their figures. 

Clyde coughed harshly—making up his 
mind. “You, Benard, take her home, 
and don’t let her tend a trap line ina 
storm !” 

The girl was the first to realise what he 
meant. She flung herself at his knees, 
clutching them. 

He lifted her till her face was on a level 
with his own. “ Remember, Nanon, that 
an Englishman well enough knows Jove 
when he sees it !” 

Her eyes burned into his for an 
instant. ‘ Ah ’membaire ! ” she whispered. 

“Take her home, Benard, and keep 
out of my way—unless you want six 
months ! ” 

The trapper took off his fur cap. “ Le 
Bon Dieu wel tank you for dees, 
Poleec’, an’ Chictou Bénard, he mak’ 
beeg merci!” 

The giant figure, before Clyde could 
resist, kissed his hand. ‘The constable 
helped him to get the girl firmly on his 
back. 

“Au r’voir, Chictou !—bo’jou — bo’ 
jou!” 

“ Bo-jou-—bo-jou !” the girl answered, 
a deep gratitude in her eyes. 

Benard — turned. “Ah ro forg-et 
dees!” he said, and plodded away, the 
girl clinging to his shoulders. 

Clyde saw them out of sight among the 
sear black trunks of the forest. 

“That's Zove!” he muttcred sadly, 
striking off for home. 
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BY REGINALD LUCAS. 


H, blame me not if overmuch 
A mortal I adore, 


As deeming yours a_ radiance 
such 
As never shone before. 


Who doubts that such alluring light 
To mortal God denies? 
Two stars came down from heaven last 
night, 
And settled in your eyes. 
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BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
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N_ the south 
side o1 
Parnassus, 


illuminated 
fitfully when 
the clouds 
move from the 
mountain, is 
the VALLEY OF 
Worps. Here 
are all sorts of 
WORDS — long 
worps, _ short 
worpbs, bad 
and good 
worbs. ‘They 
glide, shadow- 
like and slowly, 
up and down 
the valley. 
Every now and 






then, heed- 
lessly, they 
stumble over 


the corpse of 
a dead worp, 
or the feeble 
form of a WORD 
dying of disuse. 
At a slight 
distance, up 
one of the 
steep rocky sides, sits, wrapt in thought, 
the PrREsIDENT OF Worps. Year by 
year he is elected, and he is elected—for 
his popularity and for his merit. 
Occasionally, a worp that is lapsing 
through disuse climbs up the valley and 
looks over on the other sections. He 
looks at the strange, weird figures of the 
Chinese division ; he looks longingly at 
the ungainly Germans, and he thinks that, 
perhaps, it will be well for him to step 
over and join them. Yet he knows that 
it is often death. He knows that only in 
the French section has an English worp 
now any possibility of life. Most of the 
worpDs are silent. Some pace indignantly 
to and fro, scarcely heeding the dead 
syllables on which they tread. They 
huddle together in indignant masses, and 
every now and then glance up at the 
PRESIDENT OF Worps. But he remains 
silent. ‘There is no help in him. 


“It was ‘Bully,’ an American 
word.” 


“Tt is absolutely extraordinary,” says 
APOTHEGM. ‘‘ Roosevelt has cut my G 
out. What shall I look like without 
my G?” 

“A pedestrian,” replied Oyster, who, 
having no sense of humour, had a fond- 
ness for puns. 

Public feeling was against him. 

Very indignantly Burr spoke to OysTErR. 
“ What's the good of your getting giddy 
about this, simply because you've been 
left out up to now? ‘There is no earthly 
reason why the President shouldn’t spell 
you OistErR. And then, how would you 
look? Ay ina word is like a buttonhole 
in a coat.” 

“You're quite right,” said Picmy. ‘I 
used to be a very dressy word. I used 
to have two y’s. My first y has been 
altered.” 

Particularly indignant were Axe and 
ADZE. 

AXE said that as Ax he didn’t look 
like anything at all. And he wept salt 
tears over ADzZ. 

“None of you chaps have suffered so 
much as I have,” said HiccoucH. “I 
now, if you please, am to be spelt 
Hiccup.” 

All agreed that President Roosevelt’s 
decree was the greatest act of barbarism 
ever known. 

“You see,” said ARMOUR, in whom a 
tuck had been taken, ‘‘ this man Roose- 
velt has such a barbarous name that he has 
no sense of the fitness of things, A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet, 
and RooseEvELT by any other name would 
spell a deuced sight better. Personally, 
I am sick of Roosevelt.” 

“Took at me!” cried NeIGHBOUR 
indignantly: ‘‘my u has been cut out. 
I feel as though 1 had had an operation 
for appendicitis, when I didn’t need it.” 

‘The Worps groaned in a grim chorus. 

At that moment the sun pierced through 
the clouds, and they could see Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and Byron, those great 
men whom they had helped to make, 
and they held up their hands, beseeching 
succour. But the clouds once more rolled 
over Parnassus; and no help came. 

Then spoke an old Worp, a respected 
Worp, a great Worp. Said he (and 
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they all listened in silence as he spoke) : 
“T am not a very long word. I have 
not even been a word at all so long as 
many of you. I cannot be traced back 
so far as a large number of my friends 
whom I see around me.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried many worps, 
who dated from the days of Chaucer, 
and who had helped the venerable 
Bede to make him what he is—what- 
ever that may be. “Tet us listen to 
WHISKER.” 

WHISKER continued : “ It seems to me 
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All turned on the unfortunate speaker. 

It was BuLLy, an American worp, 
a late importation into the VALLEY OF 
Worps. When he and his companions 
CuHEw Gum, Hominy, Cincu had arrived, 
one by one, their appearance had not 
been resented by the kindly Old-world 
worpbs. Only lately had they realised 
that they had among them an army of 
immigrants—upstarts who had_ helped, 
in no measure, to make the fame of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Fielding, Alfred 
Austin or Hall Caine. Racc had 
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‘*None of you chaps have suffered so much as | have,’ said Hiccough.” 


acruel and barbarous thing that when a 
worD has gone through so much trouble 
as a lot of you have that you should not 
be left alone. Some of you come from 
Rome, some from Athens, some from 
Arabia; some have even been adopted 
from Sanskrit. You have undergone such 
vast changes! You have been in peril 
of death during these changes. But you 
have now reached perfection.” 
Shouts of “Hear! hear!” 
9) 

“What’s that?” roared WHISKER. 
“Who’s speaking with that twang ?” 


** Guess 
so 


suggested a certain course. But Racc 
was a parvenu, and spoke without weight. 
Besides, all worps, at some time, had 
been new-comers. Even PERISSODACTYL 
had had a lot of trouble, before he sprang 
into popularity on the Acropolis. ORNI- 
THORHYNCHUS recalled the fact that Adam 
had made three or four mistakes before 
hitting him off properly. 

The worps, conscious of their humble 
beginnings, had, as a rule, been kind to 
new-comers. 

But ORNITHORHYNCHUS feared for 
himself at the hands of Roosevelt, and 
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PERISSODACTYL felt there might be a bad 
time coming even for him. 

As though by instinct, the Old-world 
WORDS, moved apart from the American 
importations. ‘They spoke earnestly 
together. ‘The American importations, 
trembling with a knowledge of approach- 
ing peril, made strange movements with 
their vowels, as though chewing. tutti- 
frutti or: pepsine gum. ‘The worpDs with 
well-esteblished reputations made a ring 
about them, and_ slowly, suggestively 
directed them to the foot of the rock on 
which sat the PRESIDENT of the Worps. 

The Presipent of the Worps raised 
his capital D. With flashing consonants 
he stared down at his people. Nothing 
had been said. But he felt that he 
knew ; that he understood. 
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The Worps, who had earned the righ 
to be Worps, had no fear of his sentence. 
‘They knew it would be just. 

‘The Worps, that had no right to be 
Worps, felt also that his sentence would 
be just. They knew that, should he 
pronounce his own name, their doom 
would be sealed. 

‘The PRESIDENT rose from his rock, 
and, with his vowel outstretched, spoke: 
“Oh, my people,” said he, in a voice 
very terrible to hear, “I have but four 
letters to my name. It may well be that, 
in the fulness of time, Roosevelt may 
rob me of my final N.” 

Ere he had finished speaking, there 
was not an alien-immigrant worD alive 
in the VALLEY oF WorDs, 





“The President, . . 





. with his 


vowel outstretched, spoke.’ 
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ACK HALLIDAY was all but en- 
gaged to Guisilla Mannering. He 
was a long, lean Irishman, with a 
quaint, clean-shaven, ugly face, and 
the largest, loveliest pair of grey eyes that 
ever looked unutterably tender things 
without feeling them. Many a girl had 
gone home at the end of a dance feeling 
that after all he was really more serious 
than he looked, and wondering how her 
father would like it if—if. . But 
somehow or other matters never seemed 
to get any further than this, and until 
now all his small amourettes seemed to 
have left little or no impression upon 
Halliday. But this was different. There 
was no flirting with Guisilla. Jack was 
taking it very seriously indeed, so seriously 
that he was really working hard, and 
literary people talked hopefully and con- 
fidently of his journalism. It had begun 
some six months ago, and now Guisilla 
and her mother were in town for a couple 
of months, and Jack had fallen quite 
naturally into the position of intimate 
and constant visitor. 

Mrs. Mannering was a meek and in- 
significant lady, with many old-fashioned 
prejudices. Her hasty, impulsive little 
daughter undoubtedly took after the late 
General Mannering, R.A., whose reckless, 
fiery temperament, although it christened 
him throughout the service as “The Turk,” 
gave birth to the fierce courage which led 
that famous and forlorn handful of men 
into safety in the Afghanistan business. 

To-night Halliday was taking Mrs. 
Mannering and her daughter to His 
Highness’s theatre to see that lightest 
of comedies, Zhe Queen of Hearts, Mrs. 
Mannering, having settled matters with 
her conscience, had looked forward to 1t 
eagerly, and was all graciousness to Halli- 
day. Fraulein Schultz, once Guisilla’s 
governess, and now Mrs. Mannering’s 
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companion, was included in the party, to 
talk to Mrs, Mannering, Halliday 
firmly decided. 

They sat at one side of the stalls, well 
to the front, and Guisilla was country 
cousin enough to scan the house with 
keen interest. Suddenly she turned to 
Halliday, who sat beside her. ‘What a 


as 


perfectly lovely woman!” she _ said. 
“Look! She is bowing to you. What a 
heavenly colour her dress is—like _ the 


inside of a Gloire!” 

The lady, who sat in one of the 
side boxes, was a_ brunette, tall 
creamy-complexioned. She wore jus 
right shade of pink for her colouring, 
carried in her hand a tiny white lace 
Halliday bowed smilingly, and at 
satisfied Guisilla’s devouring curiosity. 

* That’s Norah O’Brien,” he explained. 
“IT haven’t seen her for months—didn’t 
know they were on this side at all. ‘The 
old man was one of my guardians, you 
know, and I used to spend all my 
holidays there when I was a kid. She 
was quite a lanky, ugly little thing when 
she had her hair down, but you’d hardly 
believe that now, eh?” 

Guisilla felt a sudden pang. “She is 
very handsome,” she said, slowly and 
almost grudgingly. ‘‘I suppose she -is 
very much admired ?” 

‘‘Rather. You ought to see her in a 
ballroom —generally has to halve some of 
her dances. See that tall man with her ? 
No, no—not that one. ‘That’s her little 
brother Pat, a good little soul, but if 
there ever was a duffer-——! He was 
a middy when I saw them last, but I 
believe he’s just joined the Firefy. No, 
I mean the chap with the little moustache. 
He was A.D.C. to the Viceroy when I 
was over. I don’t know, mind you, but 
] shouldn’t be at all surprised 

The curtain went up, and the flattering 
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silence that always greets skilled acting 
and clever dialogue fell upon the house. 
Now and then Guisilla turned to Halliday 
at a point which amused her. Somehow 
the same things always seemed to strike 
him as being specially funny. 

No sooner was the first act over than 
Mrs. Mannering touched her daughter’s 
arm. ‘Guisilla, dear, Fraulein’s head 
is so very bad. I really think I ought 
to take her home. It is so very dis- 
appointing, Mr. Halliday, but——” 

She looked hesitatingly at Guisilla, but 
Guisilla did not give any assistance. She 
had long wanted to see Zhe Queen of 
Hearts, and it would be really too 
bad ¥ 

“Please let me take Miss Mannering 
home,” she heard an eager voice break in. 
“T’ll take great care of her, and we'll 
drive all the way.” (Mrs. Mannering, 
he knew, held strong opinions regarding 
tubes and suburban trains at night.) 

“Oh yes, mother; I'll be all right. 
You can leave my opera glasses, though. 
It would be too bad of me to use poor 
Mr. Halliday’s all the time.” . 

At last they were gone, and Halliday 
could hardly believe in hisluck. Between 
the acts the tall man left the box and 
came down into the stalls. He seemed 
to do a wonderful amount of bowing, 
Guisilla thought, as he made his way 
up to Jack. He nodded familiarly to 
Halliday, and then the other introduced 
him to Guisilla, making, with his easy 
tact, just the merest reference to her 
mother’s hurried exit. 

“T’m going to hand you over to Heath 
for a few minutes,” said Halliday, as he 
rose. 

“Where are you going to?” the girl 
asked jealously. 

“T have been sent down to change 
places with him,” explained Captain 
Heath, slipping calmly into Halliday’s 
empty seat. “ Miss O’Brien says that she 
wishes to renew her childhood, and 
evidently Halliday is lucky enough to 
carry the recipe. I told her that it did 
not need renewing, but nevertheless here 
am I, ban—by your side. What do you 
think of ‘ The Hearts’ ?” 

Guisilla answered vaguely. She saw 
Jack enter the box to her left. Saw the 
merry cataraderie with which he was 
greeted by brother and sister. Saw the 
grace of the little movement with which 
Miss O’Brien held her bunch of pink 
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carnations up towards his face. 
in love with her, she wondered ? 

It seemed a long time to the girl, but in 
a very few minutes Halliday was back in 
his own seat. 

‘*Norah wants to meet you,” he said at 
once. “Could we not all ‘sup’ some- 
where after this thing is over? It won’t 
take long, and I’ll undertake to make 
your mother forgive me to-morrow.” 

Guisilla gave one fleeting glance at 
the box. Pat, the brother, was out of 
sight now, and Captain Heath seemed 
to be talking earnestly to Miss O’Brien. 
He touched one of her carnations 
softly as he talked. Guisilla set her 
teeth. Already she hated the other girl. 

“Tt would be perfectly charming,” 
she said smilingly to Halliday, “but I’m 
afraid I mustn’t. Mother would wonder 
what had become of me, and feel anxious. 
Possibly I may meet Miss O’Brien some 
other time.” 

At last it was all over, and they were 
in a four-wheeler and had really started. 
Halliday found, to his surprise, that he was 
much more nervous than he could have 
imagined possible, but at last he succeeded 
in explaining to Miss Mannering that his 
happiness, nay, his very life almost, 
depended upon her acceptance of him. 
Now that he had begun, he was able 
to tell her quite fluently just how long 
he had loved her, and also how awful 
the days had been at Thirstone in the 
early summer, before he knew them well 
enough to call often, and when he had 
had to invent messages into the village 
on the off-chance of meeting her. Once 
started, Halliday’s naturally dramatic 
instinct returned to him in all its 
strength and beauty ; and Miss Mannering, 
listening to his story, at last discovered 
that some of her own sensations, even 
as far back as the Thirstone days in 
June, had been curiously similar, It was 
decided that Guisilla was to tell her 
mother of their engagement directly she 
got in. Halliday himself was coming 
over again next morning. 

‘And now, Jack,” said Miss Mannering 
some ten minutes later, ‘‘I do believe 
that in the wild excitement of seeing 
your beautiful friend again you have left 
my opera glasses at the theatre.” 


Halliday smiled back at her. He 
really had wonderfully eloquent grey 
eyes. “No excitement, however wild,” 


he assured her tenderly, “could make 








“She held up her bunch of pink carnations towards his face.” 
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me forget anything connected with you. 
Here they are,” he added, touching the 
deep, dark outside pocket of his heavy 
overcoat. ‘“ \Vant to see ?” 

Guisilla, leaning happily against his 
arm, dipped her hand laughingly into his 
pocket. 

Then her face seemed to change 
suddenly. She brought out the little 
leather case containing her opera glasses, 
and laid it silently upon the seat beside 
her, and then, thrusting her hand quickly 
back into his pocket, withdrew it hold- 
ing a dainty little fan of white lace, and 
a crushed and exceedingly depressed- 
looking little spray of pink Malmaison 
carnations. 

For about a moment there was a 
tense, electrical siletice. Halliday gazed 
stupidly at the things, and Guisilla looked 
steadily at Halliday. 

‘* Well ?” she asked at last, in a danger- 
ously calm voice. ‘ Well?” 

Halliday raised his head and looked 
her quietly in the face. “Well, what?” 
he asked. 

Then the storm broke in all its fury. 
““How dare you!” she snapped fiercely. 
“ How dare you sit there with these things 
in your pocket, and—and—tell me—ask 
me to marry you!” With a_ sudden 
movement she threw them out of her 
hand on to the opposite seat. 

‘“‘ These things ?” he said slowly, look- 
ing at them again uncomprehendingly. 
* Wonder how the dickens they got into 
my pocket? Whose are they? You 
didn’t have a fan, did you?” 

“But the girl had lost all her self- 
control. ‘‘Say you don’t know whose 
they are, and that you don’t know how 
they got there!” she said hysterically. 
“Say you thought they were mine! Do! 
Perhaps you will say in a moment that it 
isn’t your own coat at all! Please go on 
—tell me any lie you like!) Oh,—I——” 
Her voice broke suddenly, and she leant 
against the side of the cab, sobbing 
heavily. 

Halliday was amazed, angry, agitated by 
turns. He had never seen a woman cry 
like this, and felt that at any cost some- 
thing must be done. He moved closer 
to her, slipping his arm round her waist, 
but she jerked herself away from him, 
quite up to the side of the cab. 

*Guisilla, 1 swear 

“Don’t say anything,” she muttered 
brokenly. “I don’t believe a word. 
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There! I think,” laughing hysterically, 
‘that this engagement is ‘off.’ No, no: 


$09 


don’t touch me! 
* + * * + 

It was the night ot Lady Priestley’s 
monthly dance. By half-past ten every- 
thing was in full swing, and the hostess, 
breathing a little sigh of content, turned 
to greet some late comers. 

“Well, Guisilla dear! So glad you 
managed to come. Mr. Halliday was 
here a moment ago,” looking round for 
him. ‘“ We were just talking of you.” 

‘Really! How sweet of you! You 
must forgive me, but I really do not care 
to talk about Mr. Halliday.” 

* Rubbish! My dear child, he has 
told me all about it.” Lady Priestley 
pulled her down beside her upon a low 
sofa, where they sat side by side and 
appeared to chat lightly and carelessly. 

**T really cannot help it, dear,” the girl 
was saying. “You may believe him as 
much as you like, but I could never feel 
happy about it. Besides, I was most 
frightfully rude. Why can’t he find out 
all about it at the theatre, then ?” 

“My dear Guisilla, you know that he 
has tried to. ‘They only say again and 
again that they have had no inquiry of 
any kind about a lace fan. It’s really 
too bad of you, Guisilla! Poor Jack——” 

But Guisilla moved suddenly, turning 
her face away. “Oh yes,” she said— 
“* Poor Jack’! What about poor me ?” 

* + + . 


Two hours later Jack Halliday was 
waltzing with Miss O’Brien. After their 
dance they wandered into the little palm- 
house which is beyond the big conserva- 
tory: the little room which—when he 
particularly wanted to tease Lady Priesiley 
—Sir Henry used to call the ‘temple of 
Cupid! 

“ Rather sudden, this move of Heath’s, 
isn’t it?” Jack asked, seating himself in a 
low chair beside Norah’s. 

“What ‘ move’ of Captain Heath’s ?” 

‘Don’t you know? Why, he told me 
only a few minutes ago that he thought 
of exchanging. Wants to see the East, I 
suppose. ‘Takes one quite suddenly, that 
kind of hankering after new continents, I 
believe. What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. I’ve got a bit of a head- 
ache, that’s all.” 

Shall I fan you?” 

*'¥65.do,” 

He fanned in silence for a moment, 


























and then there came the sound of a long 
troubled sigh. 

The girl looked at him smilingly. 
“Have you got the blues also?” she 
said. “I’m so sorry. I didn’t know I 
was quite as depressing as all that !” 

“You're not,” he said. “To tell you 
the truth, Norah, I’ve been having the 
blues straight on for the last week. I’ve 
really got the most d—— appallingly bad 
luck. Doesn’t matter what I do, it’s all 
the same.” 

“Poor old thing! Tell me, Jack.” 

And Jack, glad of a sympathetic listener, 
told. 

The light was very dim in the little 
palm-house. Once or twice Halliday 
heard the girl draw a quick breath, but 
she made no comment. 

“And the deepest part of the whole 
mystery,” he concluded, ‘‘ is, who put the 
fan in my pocket.” 

The girl lifted up her head and looked 
at him. Her face ‘seemed pale in the 
dim light. ‘I did,” she said simply. 

Halliday stared at her. ‘“ You did?” 

“Yes, I did. Oh, Jack, I thought 
It was meant ” Her voice trembled 
and died away. 

The man looked at_ her in bewildered 
silence. He knew that she looked upon 
him absolutely in the light of a younger 
brother (she was a couple of years his 
senior). 

At last he seemed to see daylight. 
“Wrong coat, I suppose?” he remarked 








briefly. “ Were they meant for— 
“Jack! Hush! Oh, I have been so 
miserable, I thought———I didn’t know 


what to think.” 

Jack patted the hand that lay on the 
arm of her chair, “ Poor little girl!” he 
said ; “I expect we have all been having 
rather a rough time.” And then a new 
thought seemed to strike him. ‘“ By 
Gad!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Guisilla must have 
known whose they were all the time. 
But [ll soon make matters all right.” 

“No, no!” she said, catching at his 
arm as he turned away. ‘“ No, you won't, 
Jack, sit down What? All right: tell 
Miss Mannering. Yes; tell her, of course, 
if you like, but—Captain Heath—no. 
It—it would kill me. He said he would 
exchange if—if—you know ——” 

“If you didn’t give him your fan to 
catry ?” asked Halliday teasingly. - “ And 
a carnation ?” 2 


“ Jack, don’t. You are simply brutal ! 


MUCH FUSS—AND A FAN. 
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No, nothing can be done now—nothing. 
It must just be left alone. I Amow India 
will kill him, or dacoits, or something !” 

“T suppose the coats hung side by 
side,” he continued, following his own 
train of thought. ‘‘ But— still— how could 
you get anywhere near them? How on 
earth (i 

**T didn’t. You see, I wanted him to 
think I wasn’t going to say—I meant him 
to find them afterwards, when I wasn’t 
there, so I gave them to Pat, told him it 
was a sort of bet. He said he’d take them 
to where the coats were, and just ‘ 

“Exactly. That’s precisely what hap- 
pened. You gave it to that chumpy- 
headed boy to do, and you expected.... 
Well, I never!” 

** Jack, I won’t be bullied! 
have nearly made me cry. 
you haven’t, dear old boy. I’m all right. 
Go to her now. Never mindme. T’ll— 
I'll go in presently.” 

Halliday went straight in search of 
Captain Heath. He found that gentleman 
in a corner, leaning moodily against the 
wall, and exchanging fragmentary scraps 
of. conversation with any other man who 
happened to drift into the same place. 
Just. now the corner was empty. Jack 
lounged into it. 

“ Hullo, Halliday! Haven't seen much 
of you since——” 

“The night we were at His Highness’s,” 
Jack prompted him. ‘‘ By the way,” he 
added, as an afterthought, ‘that was the 
night of the mystery.” 

“Mystery ?” 

“T tell you I’ve had worry enough 
about that night to drive me mad. I’ve 
just been telling Miss O’Brien about it— 
in the little palm-house beyond the con- 
servatory.” 

“What was it ?” 

“Oh, nothing much really. 
fool of a man put a lady’s fan 
white lace fan—and some flowers into 
my pocket. I’ve been to the theatre 
over and over again to try and find out 
about them, but——” 

But Captain Heath had risen excitedly. 
“Excuse me,” he said, ‘but I had 
quite forgotten. Promised—a man— 
bridge——” 

He disappeared hurriedly towards the 
conservatory, and Jack sauntered off in 
the opposite direction to find out whether 
he could persuade Miss Mannering to 
throw over her partner for the next dance. 








You—you 
Oh, of course 
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The Cauvery Falls. 


They produce the electric power for the machinery. 
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“RAND” 
A VISIT TO THE KOLAR 


OF INDIA. 
GOLD-FIELDS. 


BY IAN MALCOLM. 


XPERTS and shareholders are re- 
spectfully invited to leave this 


article severely alone. It makes 
no pretensions to detailed knowledge of 
the gold industry in general, and lays no 
claim to forecast the financial future of 
the ‘Indian Rand” in particular, It is 
but the narrative of a visit to a part of 
India, little frequented by tourists, wherein 
there lies a treasure that may be com- 
pared to the fabulous wealth of Golconda, 
and one whose industry maintains a popu- 
lation of about one hundred thousand 
British subjects. But those who have 
never seen a gold-mine in working may 
be interested, as I was, to follow the 
processes which lead to the circulation of 
that precious metal so necessary to our 
material well-being, and to learn some- 
thing of the conditions under which our 
fellow-subjects live and work in a remote 
corner of the Indian Empire. 


I had formed the opinion, inaccurately 
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enough, no doubt, that life in 


town- 
ships which are raised above gold-reefs 
was one constant display of ostentation, 


of excess, of bad character, of high 
prices and low living. But, if all gold- 
mining centres are managed in the same 
way as the Kolar Gold-fields, these 
imaginings of mine must be written down 
as utterly erroneous, and their direct 
contrary may be more nearly accepted as 
the truth. For had my experiences been 
limited to a casual survey of the huge 
engineering shops, the vast halls of 
machinery, the long streets of admirable 
cottages for coolies, the clubs, churches, 
hospitals, and bungalows, the well-kept 
roads and electrically-lighted streets, the 
luxuriant gardens and excellent water- 
supply, I should have fancied myself in 
the heart of a model city, depending 
for its happiness not upon the capricious 
bounty of a municipality (for there is 
none such in Kolar), but upon the 
public spirit and generosity of its citizens. 
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Yet all this comfort and _ happiness, 
apparent upon every side, is the direct 
outcome of that industry concerning 
which so many hard things have been 
said; and I confess that I left this 
little enclave of prosperity in the Native 
State of Mysore feeling that, although 
gold may be the root of all evil in other 
parts of the world, it is the mainspring of 
comfort and contentment in every class 
which depends for its livelihood upon the 
management of the Kolar Gold-fields. 
The journey thither from Bangalore 
takes about three hours, in a leisurely 
train and through scenery of no particular 
interest. As we approach the mines the 
land on both sides seems but an arid 
waste until the small ridge of hills is 
traversed behind which lies the rich 
quartz-bearing district. Then suddenly 
the face of the earth is transformed ; and 
for nearly nine miles we pass through a 
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continuous city of factories and workshops 
with their chimneys and_ shafts, their 
overhead rails, their branches of coolie 
lines, their tarracks and their schools. 
There is little smoke and less dirt, for 
electricity is the universal power; but 
there is a loud and incessant roar from 
end to end of the district, proclaiming that 
the mills on every mine are very much 
alive. Each mine has its own railway 
station, and you may alight at Balaghat, 
Nundrydroog, Ooregum, Champion Reef, 
or Mysore, to spend your time in explora- 
tion of these gold-fields, which have 
turned out already twenty millions sterling 
into the pool universal of wealth. 

Time is short, so let us find our friend 
at court (without whom any chance of 
visiting the mine is vain), and beg him 
to take us down into the bowels of 
the earth. He is busy in the manager’s 
office; but with that charming accueil 

















“Lofty galleries, upheld by a forest of sweating timber.’ 
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*“*Two thousand feet below the sunshine. 


which is native in the breasts of English- 
men in far lands, and is ever ready for 
faces from ‘“‘home,” he leaves his desk 
and we set forth towards the shaft. ‘To 
him this descent into the womb of the 
darkness is a matter of everyday occur- 
rence, and he thinks no more of it than 
of sitting down to dinner. He _ even 
tempts Providence by laying out our 
plans for the afternoon “after we come 
up”; whilst I am wondering in my heart 
of hearts whether we ever shall come up, 
and am turping over in my mind the 
various accidents of which I have read as 
happening to those who go down to the 
deep in lifts. And my trepidation is not 
calmed by the knowledge that the en- 
gineer who will control our journey is a 
native in receipt of a few rupees a week, 
who has been severely reprimanded a 
couple of hours ago! It might suit him 
to do something, or to leave something 
undone, which would supply the retort 
effective to his monitor, and land us in 
fragments at the bottom of the shaft. 
Luckily, however, the time is limited for 
these morbid meditations, and we are 
soon at the pit’s mouth, A pink candle 





and a few matches are given to each of 
us as we step into the centre one of three 
sort of sentry-boxes (placed one on top 
of the other) which form the lift. Into 
each of these receptacles they usually 
stow six coolies; but I confess that I 
found two Europeans quite company 
enough in so confined an area, 

Now we are off—not a jar at starting, 
but an imperceptible downward move- 
ment which is far from disagreeable. 
Good-bye to the sun and the sky and the 
fair earth!—all is darkness, and darker 
still ; a sensation that one is being chloro- 
formed out of one world with the con- 
sciousness of gradual translation into 
another. Slowly we pass one landing- 
stage on the way to the Inferno, and then 
a second; dimly perceiving shadows 
behind the grille as we descend; at last 
the motion ceases, and we step out two 
thousand feet below the sunshine. As 
my eyes become accustomed to the 
gloom I perceive that we are standing in 
a lofty rock dungeon, fit abode for a 
state prisoner in the Middle Ages, where 
men are crawling about like busy ants in 
the pursuit of their various occupations, 
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Lighting our candles, and leaving coats 
and waistcoats at the shaft, we proceed on 
our eerie promenade through this nether 
world. Our way lies toward a certain 
rock face half a mile distant, where a rich 
line of quartz has recently been struck. 
On and on through the lofty galleries 
upheld by a forest of sweating timber, 
through drives and cross-drives, walking 
more by faith than by sight: now we 
cling to the rock whilst a truck-load of 
quartz rattles past us over the rails on its 
road towards the upper air ; now we stop 
for a rugged old Cornish foreman to hand 
in some report to his manager, or to 
“pass the tirme of day” with a clean- 
limbed young English ‘‘ captain” who is 
going his rounds in the oldest and fewest 
of clothes. Now we strike a cleft in the 
rock, and, groping for the head of an 
iron ladder, feel our way gingerly down 
a hundred steps to a working on a lower 
face. 

Peck, peck, peck—burr-r-r! What is 
that strange noise that harasses the 
silence of this livelong night? Then 
follows, from another quarter, a loud 
report which seems to shake the ground 
beneath our feet. ‘The passage is filled 
for a moment with sulphurous fumes, and 
the air strikes hotter than ever; then in 
a few steps we reach the “ face”—a 
veritable ant-hill of humming, life, where 
a gang is clearing away the débris which 
has fallen from the explosion and is 
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filling the trucks waiting in the rear. 
Then the rock-drill gets to work again: 
peck, peck, tap, tap, burr-r-r; it is driven 
by compressed air from somewhere in the 
land we have left, and bores and pierces 
its way into the stubborn rock until it 
has made room for another charge of 
dynamite ; another explosion, another 
fall of auriferous quartz. Danger? yes, 
there is danger, as the hospital can tell 
you; but it would be reduced to a 
minimum if the native, who is a fatalist 
above all things, would but heed the 
safeguards provided by the employer. 
Deeper and deeper still we penetrate, to 
3100 feet—this time in a long tin box 
meant for carrying quartz and_ tools. 
Here the heat is intense as we stand 
almost on each other’s shoulders waiting 
for the native engineer to lower us to 
the bottom of the mine. Yet even 
here there is air, hot but fresh, for the 
toilers by day and night who quarry and 
heap up riches knowing not who shall 
gather them. 

Now for the upward journey, to follow 
the rock that has just been blasted 
through the process which will transform 
it into bullion. At each stage in the 
ascent the air grows perceptibly cooler ; 
waistcoat and coat are once more assumed, 
and though the thermometer registers 90° 
at the top of the shaft there is a long 
blanket coat waiting for each of us as we 


reappear. ‘There is also a long “peg” 

















Revolving picking-table, where waste is sorted from the quartz. 
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Five minutes’ rest. 


A boring party with drill and apparatus. 


of whisky-and-soda, which flows like 
nectar down our parched throats! 

At this point the reign of Chance is 
over, and the iron rule of Science takes 
its place. ‘There was something of 
romance in the vicissitudes of life in the 
Inferno; there is none in the relentless 
atmosphere of twentieth-century machin- 
ery. And so the quartz passes from the 
protecting care of its abysmal cradle into 
the merciless hand of man. From the 
pit’s mouth it is carried to the topmost 
story of a tall wooden building, where 
stands a vast circular revolving table with 
a score of expert sorters around it. The 
contents of each truck are spilled on to 
this, and, as the table circulates, the 


pickers separate the valuable from the 
shoot 


waste rock. Down falls 


one 





the dross, whilst the remainder is cast 
between powerful crushers which will 
reduce the largest pieces to a size that 
can be treated by the stamps. Next we go 
to the mills, whence proceeds the fierce 
roar to which I have already alluded. 
It is a roaras of mighty rushing waters, 
so loud that no man tries to speak inside 
the building ; it is the Song of the Steel 
Stamp as it grinds the quartz to powder 
all day and all night for seven days a 
week. ‘The stamps are fed from above ; 
and after their work is done, the powdered 
quartz mixed with a stream of running 
water flows out in a grey slime over large 
copper tables smeared with mercury, 
which arrests the gold and lets the slime 
pass away to another part of the field, 
to be dealt with by the cyanide process. 
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Every morning at eight o'clock these 
tables are carefully scraped and cleaned. 
The quicksilver and gold are then col- 
lected and taken into an inner room, 
where they are wrung through a piece 
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the sand is ready for treatment, it is 
carried (generally by women) to an 
enormous vat, into which a solution con- 
taining 2 per cent. of cyanide of potassium 
is admitted in order to dissolve the gold ; 

















Champion Reef. 


Intericr of mill, showing copper amalgamating tables, covered with mercury to catch the gold among the powdered quartz. 


of chamois leather until the contents of 
each table are concentrated into a small 
but heavy grey ball. Firing follows, to 
expel in fumes what remains of the quick- 
silver, and a brick of sponge-gold is left 
behind: then the gold is finally melted 
and run into solid bricks, which are 
despatched once a fortnight in trains, 
heavily insured and guarded, to Bombay, 
and so to London. 

There remains the treatment of the 
grey slime which we left as it passed out 
of the mills. It is run into huge tanks, 
and gradually the water is drawn off, 
leaving a thick residuum of slate-coloured 
sand. Now you understand the meaning 
of the high hills of sand which are 
scattered over the fields of every mine ; it 
is this residuum cleared out of the tanks 
and “weathering” in heaps—a_ process 
which takes a month or six weeks, before 
being treated with cyanide. ‘Then, when 


thence it is drawn off and onward to a 
chamber where the gold is caught on zinc 
shavings and the liquid passes out into 
the air. ‘Thus three pennyweights of gold 
to the ton of quartz is added to the credit 
of the mines, 

And what of the lives of those who are 
thus engaged? Well, India is a» land 
where grumbling has been reduced to a 
fine art; but I confess that on the gold- 
fields I did not hear a single man find 
fault with his lot, and I had ample oppor- 
tunity. There is a flourishing little com- 
munity of 500 Europeans, 4co Eurasians, 
and 29,coo natives, all engaged upon the 
mines, with an estimated population of 
100,000. The climate is so good, 3000 
feet above the sea, that tropical scourges 
seldom reach them; the sanitation is 
excellent, and living is comparatively cheap. 
For the natives there are well-built huts 
in spacious streets, where a man can live 
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with his family for tenpence a month ; 
there are barracks for the British miners, 
and bungalows for the superintendents, 
either free of charge or at a very low 
rental, There are schools for the children, 
thither driven daily in traps at the em- 
ployers’ expense, and a hospital which can 
boast the very best electrical appliances, 
the airiest wards, the best nurses and the 
keenest doctors in India. 

Then there are cricket and football 
clubs, with a reputation that reaches far 
beyond Mysore; and a fine golf-course. 
A smart corps of volunteers comprises one 
troop of Mounted Rifles and 6co Infantry ; 
there will soon be a Battery as well. 
Nor should I forget the Club, which is 
the centre of Kolar gaiety. 

3ut no one will assert that existence 
is all play even on so model a field as 
Kolar. There must be trouble sometimes, 
and human nature will occasionally out, 
There are temptations of many kinds 
which beset the strongest and the 
weakest, the richest and the poorest 
employé on the mines. Lut a stalwart 





A heap of ‘‘tailings.” 


The coolie huts in the background number nearly nine hundred. 


Note.—TZhanks are due to Messrs. Del Tufoiof Madras, and to Mr, Ginder of the Kolar 
Goldfields, for the permission to reproduce the foregoing tllustrations. 
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force of Punjabi policemen is always on 
the alert—as sober, respectable and trust- 
worthy a body of men as you will meet 
between Cashmere and ‘Tuticorin ; and 
the consequently low percentage of crime 
in this neighbourhood must be most 
encouraging to the various companies 
concerned. 

To see such a splendid monument to 
British industry and enterprise reared in 
the heart of a sympathetic State is good 
indeed. We can point with pride to the 
harnessing of the Cauvery Falls, ninety-six 
miles away, which produce the electric 
power for all the machinery on the Gold- 
fields. We can look with envy upon a 
model city provided with every necessity 
and many of the luxuries of modern life 
and yet unoppressed by a single rate. 
But our highest praise remains for those 
who for twenty years have flown the flag 
of clean living and straight dealing in a 
strange land, and who have thus done 
their share to redeem the profession of 
gold-mining from the charges that have 
frequently been levelled against it. 
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“HE citizens of St. Petersburg will 
not easily forget November 21st, 
1905. 

Winter had come early upon them. 
Snow had already fallen, and the Neva 
was becoming encumbered by floating ice. 
An icy Baltic fog enveloped them, which 
was occasionally riven by gusts of a bitter 
east wind. 

The burden of a great war lay upon 
them like a cloud, black with disaster, 
mistakes, and treachery ; while from 
beneath rose the ominous signs of dis- 
affection and rebellion like a mephitic 
vapour. Such was the general aspect 
which met the gaze of Harold Howard as 
he stood on the steps of the Hoiel de 
Europe in the Nevski Prospect. He 
was a man of about thirty, tall and 
well-developed, with that fair and open 
countenance which we are pleased to call 
typically English. His distaste for a 
sedentary occupation and his love of 
adventure had induced him to accept the 
post of Inspector of War Stores in tie 
employ of an English firm, and _ his 
presence at the front being now no longer 
necessary, he was on his return to 
England. 

He had just determined to shorten his 
stay in the capital, and to take the next 
train to the south, when he was accosted 
by the hotel manager, who appeared 
anxious to converse with his only remain- 
ing guest. 

“ Has Monsieur heard the news?” he 
said. “The railway men have struck. 
No trains will run. Mon Dieu! we shall 
be ruined. They have sent for the 
Cossacks. ‘There will be blood.” 

Before Howard could reply, the notes 
of a bugle rang in their ears, and they 
descried a troop of Cossacks in line 
trotting up the Prospect. Noting that 
the line stretched right across the street, 
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almost from wall to wall, they hastily 
stepped back into the porch to allow 
these peremptory gentlemen to pass. 


Iie 


Howard followed, and soon descried 
the soldiers drawn up across a side street 
that opened into the Prospect, completely 
closing it. By peering under the horses, 
and between the files, he was able to make 
out that about two hundred yards down 
this street there was a confused crowd of 
men apparently engaged in battering in the 
front of what in this locality is dignified 
by the name of a shop. He next ob- 


served that articles which looked like 
silver candlesticks were being thrown 
out of an upper window; and almost 


immediately a puff of smoke followed by 
a tongue of flame burst out from another 
window. There was a hoarse word of 
command, and the Cossacks broke into 
a gallop and charged down the street. 
The crowd yelled and ran. Some tried 
to avoid the rush by standing close against 
the houses. ‘These were all felled by the 
soldiers as they passed, and the column 
continued its way down the street after 
the flying men, leaving a number of more 
or less injured forms behind it as it 
passed along. 

Howard followed the charging troopers 
with rapid strides. He had heard no 
report of firearms, nor seen the flash of 
steel, and he therefore glanced critically 
at the fallen bodies with a view of deter- 
mining the nature of their injuries. 

His eyes quickly caught sight of a 
woman’s dress, and the figure appearing 
slim and youthful, he became somewhat 
interested. 

The girl was bending over the body 
of a man which was lying huddled in a 
heap against the wall, and she was trying 
without success to disengage and raise the 
head. Howard moved instinctively to her 
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assistance, and together they straightened 
and turned over the body. A long groan 
escaped, and Howard had time to observe 
the ghastly pale face of an elderly man, 
with a long grey beard and marked 
aquiline nose. It hardly needed the 
further evidence of the black fur cap and 
sashlike waistband for him to recognise 
a Polish Jew. 

The girl was kneeling beside the body, 
sobbing out something in Russian. A 
minute or so elapsed, and the man opened 
his eyes and fixed them on Howard with 
a look of scrutinising inquiry. At last he 
spoke, and in French. 

“Monsieur, you appear to be English 
by your clothes. My daughter Marga. 
Take care of her. I adjure you by our 
God. I am dying. My back is broken, 
and I am old. Marga, child, take my 
pocket-book out of my girdle. I cannot 
move my arms. Give it him. Kiss me, 
my daughter. Farewell, my dearest. Go 
to Neuerkirche to your uncle, and ‘ 

The lips ceased to move, but he gazed 
with intelligent eyes, which slowly turned 
and fixed themselves on Howard. Then 
the eyelids fell, and with a long-drawn 
breath he expired. 

The girl threw herself on the body, her 
whole frame quivering with convulsive 
sobs. When her grief had moderated 
itself Howard raised her and spread his 
handkerchief over the face of the dead. 

‘Where is your home, mademoiselle ?” 

“My home! Oh, look at it!” she 
cried, pointing to the burning house. “I 
have no home now,” and her sobs burst 
forth afresh. 

“Can I escort you to any friends ?” 

“T have none. They have all left the 
city.” 

** Your poor father said something about 
an uncle somewhere.” 

“ But yes : that is at Neuerkirche.” 

Howard heaved a sigh of annoyance 
and indecision. Marga appeared to have 
entirely abandoned herself to his protec- 
tion, and made no suggestion. 

Wondering what he ought to do, he led 
the girl back in the direction of his hotel. 

“What is your name, mademoiselle ? ” 
he asked, as they walked along. 

“Marga Pelinski, monsieur;” and 
Howard began to wonder at the correct- 
ness of her French, both as to accent and 
idiom. 

“You are not Russian ?” 

**Oh no, we are Polish Jews,” 
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“Your father owned the shop that was 
attacked ?” 

“Yes. He sold old silver and Persian 
carpets, It was a well-known business,” 
she added, with a flush of pride. 

“Is there much money in the pocket- 
book ?” asked Howard, who was beginning 
to be aware of its weight. 

‘Pretty well. It was all there was in 
the house.” 

Arrived at the hotel, he seated her on 
a divan in the hall, and telling a waiter 


to supply her with tea, sought the 
manager, who came out to view the 


situation. 

“No, it is quite impossible,” said he. 
“She cannot remain here. I know her 
quite well. Old Pelinski’s shop was well 
known, and had quite a fashionable 
connection. But he was believed to deal 
in Nihilist literature. Good God! perhaps 
the girl has some about her. The women 
always carry it. The police will search 
the hotel if they see her here. I shall 
be ruined. Take her away or I shall turn 
her out.” 

“She has nowhere to go to except 
Neuerkirche in Finland, and the trains 
have stopped,” said Howard despairingly. 

*“Neuerkirche ! Well, it is only twenty 
versts. You could drive there in three 
hours in a troika—that is if you are 
prepared to pay and do not mind arriving 
after dark.” 

It was so decided, therefore, and a 
troika was ordered. Howard and Marga 
were soon seated in it. The manager 
showed his sense of relief at their 
departure by supplying them liberally 
with rugs, hot bottles, and refreshment. 


III. 


With a yell and a mighty crack of his 
whip the driver started his ungainly- 
looking team of three horses harnessed 
abreast, at full gallop up the Prospect. 

“Tell me how it all happened,” said 
Howard to his companion. 

“We heard last night,” began Marga, 
“from friends that the strike was ordered 
and that all the Jews were flying, and we 
were advised to do so too. Father sent 
all the servants away and barricaded the 
shop. He had bought so much this year 
at Nishni Novgorod Fair that he was 
unwilling to leave. We stayed alone all 
night, and left in the morning. Father 


had hardly time to lock the door when 




















the crowd came up. We crept away and 
hid in doorways. As the crowd did not 
observe us, but commenced battering the 
shop, we stayed to watch them. When 
they broke in father said, ‘ All is over— 
come away, chilJ,’ and we walked towards 
the Prospect. ‘Then the soldiers came 
up and blocked the street. Then—I 
don’t quite know—there was a rush of 
mad horsemen, and father was knocked 
down, and I fell too, ‘Then you found 
us,” and she stopped to give vent to her 
tears. 

They now entered upon a rolling plain 
on the frontier of Finland, which stretched 
away on either side of the road as far 
as the eye could see. Some snow had 
fallen, sufficient to render the scene 
white and wintry to a degree. No house 
was visible, and hardly a single tree. 

“Do you ever see wolves hereabouts ?” 
asked Howard, with a comical smile. 

“Oh yes—often,” replied Marga. 
“There have been some escapes. but 
people mostly now go by train. Besides, 
though it is nearly as cold as winter, it 
is early for them.” 

“Ts it as bare and barren as this all 
the way?” 

“Not quite: the forest begins within a 
few miles of Neuerkirche.” 

“‘ How do they live at Neuerkirche ?” 

“Hardly anybody lives there all the 
year. It is a summer place, and the city 
people keep little houses there. I dare 
say it is full now, for St. Petersburg is 
nearly empty on account of the strikes.” 

The twilight was fast deepening as they 
entered the wooded country, and they had 
not gone far into its gloom when Howard 
distinctly heard an ominous howl. The 
horses heard it too, and of their own 
accord changed their steady trot into an 
excited gallop. Though nothing could 
be made out amongst the trees, Howard 
quietly drew his revolver and became 
alert. A few minutes elapsed thus, and 
then he detected a crackling of twigs on 
the right of the road, and four or five grey 
wolves could be seen in evident pursuit. 

Howard raised his weapon and fired, 
but apparently missed. The next instant 


the foremost of the pack had gained 
the carriage, and sprang upon the step. 
Howard thrust out his hand to seize the 
brute by the throat, but its jaws closed 
upon his wrist and he was nearly dragged 
from his seat. 
her face. 


Marga screamed and hid 
Exerting all his strength, he 
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resisted, and, heedless of the pain, he 
brought his revolver almost in touch with 
the wolf’s shoulder and fired point blank. 
There was a gurgling snarl as the brute 
fell back dead on to the road, and his 
companions, as is their way, stopped to 
tear him to pieces and devour his still 
quivering flesh. 

The respite thus gained was sufficient, 
for the distant light of a cottage could 
now be seen, and this was followed almost 
immediately by the sound of the barking 
of dogs. ‘The driver pulled up his foam- 
ing horses to a walk, knowing by these 
signs that the pursuit was over. 

“Have you a_ handkerchief, made- 
moiselle?” said Howard, removing his 
glove with difficulty: “my arm _ is 
bleeding.” 

She gave a little cry of alarm and 
sympathy, and deftly twisted a_ scarf 
round his wrist. “I did not know you 
were hurt. It all happened so quickly, 
and besides I nearly fainted, I believe. 
We are very near Uncle Ivan’s now.” 

She gave a few directions to the driver, 
and, threading their way amongst the 
scattered dwellings of Neucrkirche, they 
stopped finally opposite a low building. 

The sound of the carriage evidently 
aroused its inmates, for the door was 
almost immediately thrown open and a 
man with a lamp in his hand emerged. 

“ Uncle Ivan!” cried Marga, and throw- 
ing herself from the troika she clung 
round the man’s neck and spoke hastily 
and sobbingly in Russian. 

Two women now appeared at the door 
of the house, and Marga ran to embrace 
them, while the man gravely approached 
the carriage, and making a low bow said 
in French : 

** Accept, monsieur, my most grateful 
thanks. My niece has just told me that 
you have rescued her from a terrible 
calamity and saved her life as well. Will 
you do me the honour to enter my house ? 
Pardon! Monsieur is wounded,” as the 
rays of the lamp fell on Howard’s pale 
face and bandaged arm. “ Will Monsieur 
accept my arm, and I will send at once 
for my physician.” 

Howard declined the arm, but followed 
him into the house. 


IV. 
They entered a fair-sized room, com- 


fortably furnished with the usual stove in 
the corner, which gave to the atmosphere 
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a heat that would be considered oppres- 
sive in England. four doors opened into 
this parlour, each covered by a thick 
curtain ; and from the sound of women’s 
voices, accompanied by sobbings, Howard 
judged that these led into bedrooms, and 
that Marga was at this moment describing 
the scenes she had lately witnessed, 

Ivan Pelinski soon arrived with a medical 
man, who proceeded to examine and 
dress Howard’s wrist in the orthodox 
fashion. When he had finished he said : 
“In themselves, of course, the wounds 
are nothing. But it must not be forgotten 
that the virus is the chief enemy. It is 
to be hoped that the wolf’s teeth were 
more or less cleansed in puncturing the 
thick gloves. Monsieur cannot return to 
St. Petersburg for three days—until this 
danger is over.” 

So Howard settled himself in as the 
guest of the Pelinskis. Uncle Ivan, 
while offering sympathy for his accident, 
expressed himself delighted to act the 
part of host. He conducted Howard 
to one of the doors, and ushered him 
into a small bedroom, and, with his host’s 
help, he completed a toilet. He was then 
shown into the parlour by Ivan, and 
presented to Madame Pelinski and her 
daughter. Then a slim and pretty girl, 
clad in a black silk dress, came forward, 
and speaking in English, said: 

‘J am so sorry I have never yet 
thanked you for being so very, very good 
tome. But everything has happened so 
quickly and horribly, that I am afraid I 
did not think of doing so. And now you 
must let me put on this scarf as a sling 
for your poor arm,” 

Howard submitted himself to her ar- 
rangement, wondering at the transforma- 
tion of the roughly-clad figure he had 
picked up in the streets of St. Petersburg. 
He had time to note that Marga was 
distinctly a beauty. Her hair, which was 
neatly arranged, was of a rich auburn. 
Her skin was very fair, and she looked 
rather pale. The features were regular, 
the nose slightly aquiline, the eyes blue 
and bright, and shaded by long silky 
lashes. He noted also the delicacy and 
deftness of the little hands as she quickly 
improvised a sling. 

After a restless night Howard became 
painfully aware that his arm was not 
going to heal in a straightforward way. 
And the medical man, on _ inspection, 
informed him that the dreaded infection 
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had occurred, and that he must be pre- 
pared for a protracted stay and treatment. 
‘Then followed weeks of inflammation and 
fever, with its attendant loss of strength. 
The Pelinskis were assiduous and thought- 
ful, but Marga claimed the post of chief 
nurse, and permitted no one to encroach 
upon her functions. Indeed, her devo- 
tion was not devoid of a jealousy which 
she was at no pains to hide. 


V. 


“ Marga,” said Howard one day, when 
as a convalescent he was sitting in an 
easy-chair by the sitting-room stove, “I 
feel I can never be grateful enough to 
you for all you have been to me during 
these weeks, Pain and illness make one 
self-absorbed, I fear, or I should have 
thanked you sooner. I shall never forget 
it, and I hope to have an opportunity 
of making you some return before I leave 
Russia.” 

The girl’s face flushed suddenly, and 
then paled as quickly. 

In the respective characters of nurse 
and patient their mutual relationship had 
become less constrained, and the manner 
of addressing each other less formal. A 
certain intimacy had gradually become 
established, which one of them noted, 
welcomed and enjoyed, while Howard 
at present was not fully alive to the 
change. His remark, therefore, was a 
shock to her, as it threatened an awaken- 
ing from the pleasant dreamland in which 
she was half-consciously wandering. 

She replied, however, demurely enough, 
“Ts it not otherwise? Did I not owe 
you the little services already? And are 
we such strangers mow that you need 
talk of making returns? If you will not 
forget me when you leave Russia,” she 
added, with a little catch at her throat, 
‘that is all I shall expect.” 

Howard gained strength rapidly in the 
next few days, but his mind was by no 
means at ease. His instinct told him 
that Marga loved him. He found him- 
self, on the other hand, watching for her 
appearance, delighted with her gentle 
attentions, and charmed by her budding 
beauty. Also he could not hide from 
himself that his approaching departure 
was by no means agreeable. But who 


was he, and what right had he to fall in 
love? A wandering, homeless man, with- 
out means or settled occupation. 


How 
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could he speak to any woman of love and 
marriage ? 

**f have the doctor’s orders to take 
you out skating,” broke in Marga one 
morning. ‘And here are a pair of new 
skates Uncle Ivan has brought from 
St. Petersburg. So now let me help you 
into your fur coat, and let us go at 
once.” 

The garden of the house stretched 
down to the shore of the lake, so that 
in a very short time they were on their 
skates, and hand in hand gliding over 
its frozen waters. 

Marga skated with a grace seldom seen 
in this country, and the exercise exhila- 
rated her. Her eyes shone with pleasure 
and excitement, her lips and cheeks 
assumed a lovelier hue. She knew that 
she was pretty, and she saw that she 
was being admired. What woman could 
wish for a happier combination! Her 
spirits were high and her contentment 
great. With her hand in Howard’s she 
felt she could glide on like this to the 
world’s end. 

“ Marga,” said Howard, as they seated 
themselves on a fallen trunk to rest, 
““T have been trying to determine not to 
say what Iam going to say. I love you, 
Marga, child, and I will love no one and 
have no one else but you if you love me 
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and will wait for me—for I am a poor 
man.” He drew the unresisting form 
towards him, and she lifted up her face 
for him to kiss. 

“T love you, and I will wait,” she 
whispered. But the next moment she 
threw her arms round his neck and drew 
him down to her, saying, “‘ 7 am not quite 
poor : speak to Uncle Ivan this evening.” 

After supper the situation was disclosed 
to Monsieur and Madame Pelinski, and 
discussed with all the ceremony and 
correctness of an international treaty. 
Marga, as an only child, inherited all 
her father’s property, amounting, as Ivan 
Pelinski said, as near as he could recollect, 
to 200,000 roubles, or about £25,000. 
If, therefore, Marga herself were agreeable, 
there was nothing to prevent the wedding 
taking place at an early date, and Madame 
Pelinski would place her town house at 
their disposal. 

It was a handsome and happy pair, 
therefore, which stood before the British 
Consul, in the month of February; and 
Howard achieved reputation by some 
articles that began to appear in a certain 
newspaper in London. ‘These displayed 
remarkable information and insight into 
Russian problems, and were written in a 
tone of sympathy and conviction, 

The reader will guess the reason why. 


LOCH LINNHE. 


URPLE and green and blue and grey, 
P And flecks of birds’ white wings ; 
A kirtle soft of fleecy mist 
Upon Ben Cruachan ; 


Never at rest the loch at foot ; 
The rich green to the shore ; 
Above, the hills with outline sheer 

And undetermined hues ; 


From green to blue, the purple heights 
Soar to a dull grey sky ; 

A flash of sun compels to smile 
The inhospitable face, 


In front, lies Lismore green and low; 
Behind, Mull’s mountains swell ; 
On either hand the roadless braes, 


The loch’s highway between. 


While Morven’s hills and glens grow dark 
Turned from the western sun, 
The eastern Appin shore reflects 


The longer treasured gleam. 


Before we saw, the undying hand 
Drew for us Morven’s coast 
And Appin’s heath : our way, the loch, 

Was Davie Baifour’s road. 
Vw. Ve & 
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CHILDREN. 


A SKETCH FOR 
NESTA SEWELL. 


BY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ITENRY SANDHAM. 


N the northern coast of Jamaica lies 
the prettiest seaside resort in the 
world. ‘The ocean which laps its 

shore is a tropical, tideless sea ; the breeze 
which blows over its strand is the same 
which four hundred odd years ago blew 
Columbus over the Atlantic Ocean, and 
then left him cravenly amongst the stag- 
nant, slimy Gulf weed. ‘The sun which 
shines on it is a real sunshine, hot to 
the touch, dazzling and bright. What 
would our Margate, and Westgate, and 
Filey, and Blackpool say to such a 








together, making a cool semblance of rain. 
Down on the beach lies a shadow-world 
as beautiful and fine in design, a delicate 
grey tracery of stem, and branch, and frond, 
Presently the wind blows in from the 
north to wave the green branches, then 
up fly the shadows, the sun peeps through 
in mockery, to twinkle and dance and 
flash a thousand gold sparks from the 









“*She watched the evolutions of a large crab.” 


place? What would our children do 
with it, were they once landed there ? 
The long strip of coral sand is as fine as 
fine. It will slip through your fingers 
like quicksilver. And what myriad sorts 
of shell you will find there !—none you 
have seen before. It lies, a belt of white 
between the sea and the land, so clean 
and white, shining like silver in the after- 
noon sun. Not more than twelve feet 
wide, and then come the cocoanut palms ! 
‘ar up above, some wave in majesty, 
others bend to the sea below. In the 


green heights their long thin fronds patter 


wee facets of coral sand! And the sea! 
Would they go mad over it? Would 
they slip down into its cool depths ? would 
they splash and laugh and cry in glee at 
the sparkling drops ? would they chase the 
little fish, a regular shoal of them, lying so 
still in the clear water? Oh! to jump at 
them and see them fly, here, there, every- 
where ; no bigger than your little finger, 
but so quick !—they seem more like the 
dancing motes in a sunray. Only how 
much more lovely to be alive! ‘Think of 
a sun-ray alive and you there to try and 
catch the motes! Dare a little further: 

















how clear the sea is in its depths, as if 
seeking by what it reveals to entice you 
on! And what a scene it is to entice! 
Deep, dark depths of rock, whole branch- 
ing forests of pink coral, with here and 
there small glimpses of sand flecked over 
with golden lights. Seaweed and sea-eggs, 
their long dark spikes might be moving. 
How strange and fascinating ; but if you 
step on them how they do hurt! Parrot- 
fish, as blue as the bluest piece of sky in 
England, with their funny hooked noses 
poking into the holes and crannies, or 
swimming round the rocky pinnacles. 
And other fish, yellow and pink. Whata 
colour-scheme ! a new world of light and 
shade all changing and moving ; each tiny 
ripple runs like an earth-shock over the 
scene ; where there were lights there are 
shadows, and the shadows are dancing like 
devils... . And the waves—what an 
irruption of lights they cause! And that 
is all a coral reef sixty yards off the island 
of Jamaica. 

Near a clump of wild fig rested a bright- 
coloured Japanese parasol. Out in the 
open played a small white-clad figure, a 
little girl of seven. Except for these two 
the ribbon of sand was deserted. LEast- 
ward it stretched on and on till it lost 
itself in a silver haze. Westward it ended 
abruptly in a point. Beyond that lay the 
blue, blue sea and Port Antonio, which 
stand for hotels and steamers and 
Americans, 

She was a pretty child, not taller than 
the average, and as fair as could be. 
Under her white sun-hat her cheeks were 
untouched by the sun. ‘They merged 
from pink into white, up over her calm 
young brow, down over the rounded chin, 
down to her dimpled neck. But where 
her curls escaped, the sun turned them 
into gold. A nice round person, and as 
fresh and clean as a child only can be. 
Dainty from the crown of her sun-bonnet 
to the hem of her embroidered frock, and 
round and fresh where she had rolled up 
her tiny sleeves and discarded her socks 
and shoes ; too pretty to be anything but 
an only child. Where Nature makes a 
great effort towards Art, she seldom repeats 
herself. Behind her, under the gay- 
coloured parasol, rested all that stood for 
law and order to her—her governess. 
With serene blue eyes, she watched the 
evolutions of a large crab. He was 
green and almost transparent, and had 
ugly, crooked claws, With the arrogance 
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of beauty she feared nothing that lived. 
His evident wish was to get to the 
sea, and he looked this way and that, 
with his funny beadlike eyes poked out 
on the ends of sticks. He scented 
danger! Perverseness entered her mind: 
he should zot do what he liked! She 
planted herself in his way, her feet 
apart on the firm sand. For an inch or 
two the crab advanced, questioning the 
safety of the immovable pink toes; then 
quick as thought changed course, flashed 
over one toe, over the sand, down into 
the sea. The little girl looked with 
wondering gaze, until his green had merged 
into the blue of the sea, then she laughed 
in glee. He had defied her, escaped, 
run over her foot ; and she laughed again 
to think of the clawy touch. So she 
played and laughed to herself, and the 
sun sank nearer the sea and the shadows 
lengthened out. 

Presently round the bend appeared 
a figure. It came running just in the 
water where the ripples broke, sending 
them splashing up. It was a little boy, 
as yet unaware of the presence of the 
others, engrossed in himself and the sea 
and the joy of being. Onhe came, splash- 
ing, jumping like a horse, shying from a 
ripple infinitesimally larger than the rest ; 
plunging in again in mimic _ temper. 
Nearer he came and nearer ; the distance 
narrowed from fifty yards to ten—down 
to eight. Suddenly he stopped ; he had 
caught sight of the little white figure 
before him. He stopped in doubt what 
to do, then advanced at a walk. All the 
spring seemed to have gone out of his 
muscles ; the life had all gone into his 
eyes. On he came, walking solemnly 
enough now, his look in wonder on the 
little girl Who can tell what thoughts 
come into a boy’s mind, when surprise 
takes him out of himself? As he walked, 
he must pass within a few feet of her. 
The sun-bonnet drooped, a pair of shy 
eyes watched him from under lowered 
lids. The situation was becoming strained. 
Suddenly fate stepped in. He struck his 
foot against a coral rock ; it was small, but 
it was sharp and sufficient to break the 
spell. It brought his attention back to 
the sea, and away he bounded, to go 
running on as before. He was out of 
the firing line—free—alone again. But 
no: a few yards, and his footsteps lagged, 
faltered, stopped. Here was such a long 
piece of sand ahead, miles and miles, and 
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nobody there. He hesitated, then turned 
and retraced his steps. Not out of danger ! 
then he might give himself up for lost. 

Then ensued a quaint scene. Imagine 
the difficulties of the situation !—a little 
girl and a little boy, and no one there to 
go between, for who would refer to the 
law-courts of Europe and the judges in 
Christendom for an introduction! The 
boy resorted to primitive methods : back- 
wards and forwards he ran—never too 
close to her, never too far. He sprang 
and jumped, and bucked, and fenced with 
an invisible foe. It was showing off—an 
old primitive method of introduction by 
merit. The little girl was evidently satisfied. 
Now fer part of the ceremony began. 
She looked 
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the sea, or had they shrunk, he mused? 
Who dares affirm a boy does not think of 
his clothes! Her feet were pink; they 
barely reached the bend of the rock, and 
stood out with curling toes. There was 
scarcely a line to show where the white 
socks had ended. The sun was in his 
eyes, and the free, free air of the sea in 
his face. 

“Will you run away with me ?” he said. 

The practical element develops young 
in woman. 

“You're too young,” saidshe. ‘They'd 
come after you.” 

“[ve not got a governess.” The 
retort came promptly, as he thought 
of the Japanese parasol. 

She took 





about on the 
beach near 
her, and 
found a 
shell large 
enough, and 
conspicuous 
enough— 
anything 
would do. 
This she 
picked up 
and laid on 
the centre 
of her 
palm; at 
the boy she 
did not look 
now. He 
ceased his 








the war into 
the enemy’s 
camp with 
quick de- 
cisiveness. 
** But you’ve 
o£ her 
people, 
th e n-! 
They’ll 
come and 
fetch you,” 
A tutor, 
vivified no 
later than 
that morn- 
ing by a 
particularly 
obstinate 
declension, 








gambols 
and ap- 
proached over the sand, nearer and 
nearer, till he stood before her. The 
shell was the centre of interest. Presently 
—“T’ll show you a better one than that,” 
said he. 

She raised her eyes ; the sun shone in 
their wide blue depths. There was interest 
as well as a question in her gaze. “ Will 
you ?” she replied. And so the ice was 
broken. 

Their acquaintance ripened apace. 
They climbed to the top of a rock, round 
and smooth, and warm in the sun. The 
sea lapped its base. There was a sense 
of freedom in its position. His legs 
dangled over the waves, hard and firm 
and brown, right up above the knees to 
where his knickerbockers receded up the 
thigh. He had grown since he came to 





“In and out of the trees they ran, she laughing—it was all fun!” 


scemed too 
serious an 
object to dismiss lightly, so there was a 
pause. How early we learn our limitations ! 

Children do not live in the present, 
like grown-up people. They carry the 
whole weight of the “is to be” with 
them, wherever they go. It is not till 
we have received our first serious set- 
back, that we learn to live in the present. 
Ronald expressed moral responsibility over 
a lifetime in his manner. Considering 
there are so many years ahead, nine is 
too early to seriously go to the bad. 

“Then let’s pretend,” said he. 

She surveyed the changing surface of 
the sea, with calm, unruffled eyes. As 
long as woman is what she is, so long 
will adventure flourish. The Japanese 
parasol loomed with no restraining power 
behind her. Romance, with a magic 
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touch, lent colour to her cheeks, and 
lit two tiny fires of mischief down in 
the pellucid depths of her blue eyes. 

* All right!” said she. 

In and out of the trees they ran, she 
laughing—it was all fun!—he with an 
image of the parasol and nothing else 
clear in his mind. Through the scrub 
and bush they went, into the cocoanut 
belt. So far their adventure prospered. 
‘Then there came a prickly shrub and a 
long sharp thorn. Into her foot it ran, 
and then all was over—the joy, the fun, 
and the delightful exhilaration of an 
expedition into the unknown. What a 
dreadful, deep wound the thorn had 
made !—it might even bleed! ‘They found 
a fallen tree, and on its bole she sat 
down, while he knelt to examine the 
extent of the damage. It was awful, but 
not serious, and assurances could satisfy 
her anxiety that there was no immediate 
prospect of blood flowing, not even one 
drop. The danger had been averted, 
her feelings soothed—all was well; but 
all was not as before—an element of 
seriousness had entered with the danger 
into their expedition. He _ still knelt 
before her, and gently dusted the sand 
from her foot. 

“T should like to kiss you,” he said. 
A red flush sprang up in his round throat, 
where it rose from his white sailor collar, 
crept upwards over his brown healthy 
cheeks, round his eyes, fast glued to her 
little pink foot, up over his fair brow, 
suffusing all with red. Ronald was very 
shy. She watched him out of the corners 
of her eyes ; the lashes drooped over her 
cheeks. ‘The saucy minx ! 

“Well,” she said, and she curled up 
her pink toes, rebuking his too ardent 
brown paws—‘ Well, I think you might — 
only once !” 

‘Lhe boy rose from his knees ; he was, 
oh, so shy! oh, so conscious! ‘The 
blood drummed in his ears, and burnt 
in his face; and yet he might do it— 





might once touch that little round face 
where the pink merged into the white. 
He sat down on the tree-trunk beside 
her, and very reverently imprinted a kiss 
on the middle of her cheek. ‘Then they 
both got up, and hand in hand, they 
walked out of the wood. ‘The birds 
twittered in the branches. How nice 
and aromatic that plant smelt, crushed 
beneath their feet! ‘The wind blowing 
in from the sea cooled his hot cheeks. As 
they walked, the frill of her sun-bonnet 
flapped over her face. Her eyes were on 
the ground ; a shade of dissatisfaction was 
traceable on her features; already the 
arriére pensée had set in, the unescapable 
tinge of regret, the woman’s wish all 
over the world—that what was beautiful 
might have been more beautiful still. 

She kicked the turf with her dainty 
heels. ‘“ What a pity!” she thought. 
“What a pity I spoke! What a pity I 
said—only once!” 

On the edge of the wood, on the 
borderland between sunshine and shadow, 
they stopped: she with the shade of 
regret in her blue eyes; he with his on 
the sea and life before him, facing the 
world with a brave new thought. Half 
an hour later they parted. ‘The tideless 
tropical sea still sparkled in the sun; 
there were no sand castles destroyed ! 
They said good-bye, not glad or sorry for 
the presence of a third person in the 
shape of the Japanese umbrella ap- 
proaching across the beach. ‘There was 
no embarrassment in their staid solemn 
adieux ; nothing but regret for a day by 
the sea over, a day out of life done. 
So the little girl took her regret home to 
tea at the cottage by the strand. ‘To her 
the episode meant a lesson learnt, an 
experience profited by. And the little 
boy took hack with him, to the big hotel 
on the hill, a brave new purpose, a 
dream of beauty just tangible, and oh! 
a world of new thoughts and feelings, to 
carry him out on the tide of life. 
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RE YOU THERE? Mister Man, 
For the Fairies are calling : 
Won’t you share, Mister Man, 
(Are you there, Mister Man ?) 
Of our fare, Mister Man, 
While the shadows are falling. 
Are you there, Mister Man? 
All the fairies are calling. 


Won’t you list to the bells 

That the fairies are ringing? 
Are you lost in the dells? ‘ Thro’ the gorse and the ling 
Won’t you list to the bells? , Down the dim vistas stealing ; 
Are you caught in the spells ; Ting-a-ling !_ Ting-a-ling ! 

Of the birds that are singing? Loud the bells are a-pealing. 


Won’t you list to the bells 
That the fairies are ringing? 


Come along! Come along ! 
for the shadows are creeping 
Down the dell. Come along 
All the bells are a-pealing ; Come along! Come along ! 
Hear the message they fling \ To the dance and the song 
Ting-a-ling ! Ting-a-ling ! / While the woodlands are sleeping. 
’ Come along! Come along! 
Dark the shadows are creeping. 


Ting-a-ling ! Ting-a-ling ! 


Are you there? Are you there? 
Or in vain are we crying? 
Thro’ the still evening air 
Are you there? Are you there ? 
Won’t you come? Won't you share? 
Only echoes replying 
ARE 





You 
THERE? 
ARE YOU THERE? 
All in vain is our crying. 


B. Te 


Tllustrated by Edmund Dulac. 




















THE ROUND TABLE. 


CUPID ON BRIDGE. 


BY E. SCOTT O’CONNOR. 


i. UPID,” asked the pretty débu- 
tante as they sat down to a 


game of Bridge, “do you play 
according to rules?” 

*‘ Certainly,” answered Love as he dealt 
quickly. ‘I’ve learnt them by heart.” 

“That isn’t the way to learn now- 
adays,” she remarked demurely: “ one 
should ; 

“‘T double,” interrupted Cupid without 
looking at his hand. 

“ Double what ?” she inquired, puzzled. 

* Anything,” he answered. “I believe 
in doubling ; it’s second nature.” 

“It’s nature all right,” she assented, 
smiling —‘‘ but why call ia 

‘* And I make it Hearts,” he went on 
unheedingly. 

“You shouldn’t without ‘ Honours,’” 
she quoted; “and besides,” she cried 
suddenly, ‘‘how can only two of us 
play ?” 

‘That is another rule of mine,” replied 
Love complacently ; “two is the highest 
number I admit, and even that is usually 
reduced, before the game is over, to one.” 

“Ts that the reason,” she demanded, 
“why you do your own scoring ?” 

“Not altogether,” he said, producing 
paper and pencil. ‘You see,” he ex- 
plained, figuring, ‘I win the rubber when 
my score is ‘ Love.’” 

** And lose it,” she added, ‘‘ when the 
trumps are diamonds—and they’re my 
favourite.” 

“They won’t be long,” he declared 
gently, “though I make good use of a 
solitaire myself.” 

“Do you often,” she inquired, grow- 
ing more interested, “make a ‘Grand 
Slam’? ” 

“Very seldom,” laughed Love. “I 
leave that to the mothers-in-iaw—that and 
‘Cutting in at 

“ And ‘ breaking up a table,’” she cried, 
joining in his mirth. 

“What I like about cards,” she con- 
tinued, looking into the mirror opposite, 
“is that all the women are Queens.” 

“ And what you should like about my 
special game,” said he, “is that when 
a King wins a Queen takes him.” 
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“ Strange,” said the girl. 

“Strange if she didn’t,” said Cupid. 

“Come, fair maid,” he exclaimed, after 
a moment’s silence, “it’s time to begin.” 

* But we're forgetting the ‘ etiquette,’ 
and that,” she said, again quoting, “ ‘is 
most important.’ ” 

“Yes,” he admitted, looking into her 
bright eyes, ‘‘I should have told you at 
once that 1 never say ‘ May I play’ until 
the game is well on, and you must never 
answer ‘ Pray do’ until the permission is 
no ionger necessary.” 

“That is hard to understand,” she 
murmured. 

“The more natural, then, for women to 
do,” said he. ‘And now I'll lead. Of 
course a Queen comes first,” heannounced, 
throwing down a card, “and is followed 
by a Jack—indeed, in most cases,” he 
continued, sorting out his hand, “ by 
several Jacks ; then comes a club.” 

“Do you play that?” she asked. 

‘No,—my adversary,” he answered 
sadly. 

“Never mind,” she remarked con- 
solingly ; “it but makes one the more 
anxious to win.” 

“True!” cried Love ; “and I am sure 
now,” he went on, gazing at her admiringly, 
‘that you will make a good player; you 
only need another lesson or two.” 

“But my dear Cupid,” she protested, 
“you have told me nothing of ‘finesse.’ ” 

‘No need to,” he retorted, smiling ; 
“you're a woman.” 

“But please tell me,” she insisted, 
* which tricks I should pass ?” 

“Those nobody else wants,” he an- 
swered. 

“ And should I not lose any number,” 
she continued, “to get the one hardest 
to win?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And I must never,” she went on 
more confidently, “‘ let my partner suspect 
my ‘weakness. And I must always 
‘keep control of his suit.’” 

“Miss Machiavelli!” exclaimed Love, 
bowing, “as I said before, you have no 
need to learn.” 

“Oh yes, I have,” she cried, blushing 
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at his teasing: “I know nothing of 
‘signals.’” 

“Don’t you?” he said, watching her 
change colour ; “then it is time to learn ; 
my game is strong on ‘signals.’ Tor 
instance,” he explained, growing serious, 
“if I discard a heart it means I have or 
intend to get another.” 

“Of greater value ?” she inquired. 

“For the time being,” he replied frankly. 

“Then,” she exclaimed sadly, ‘“ you 
show ‘weakness,’ not ‘strength.’” 

Love was silent. 

“Let us begin over again,” she 
suggested, after a long pause; “I forgot 
to shuffle.” 

“The matchmakers attend to that,” 
said Cupid. “ Besides, I want this 
opportunity,” he went on, drawing his 
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chair closer, ‘‘to make clear my ‘heart 
declaration,’ which, though expected, is 
often met with surprise ; and even after 
my ‘suit’ is established my partner is not 
always ‘ satisfied.’ ” 

“Your suit would suit—most people,” 
she ended coquettishly ; “that is,” she 
added, ‘‘ if it were not too strong.” 

“Tt sometimes grows stronger,” he 
rejoined, ‘‘ the longer I play it.” 

“ How paradoxical !” 

‘And paradisaical,” he retorted, smiling ; 
“such is the game.” 

“A game,” sighed the girl wistfully, 
‘“*T fear I can never, never learn.” 

* You know it now,” answered Love— 
“fall but the ‘penalties,’ and they are 
sweet,” he added, gallantly kissing her 
dimpled fingers, ‘‘ to those who win.” 





BENIGHTED. 


BY WALTER DE LA MARE. 


WE looked at one another rather 
woefully in the shadowy lane, and 
then at the darker fields around us. 

“T’m afraid it’s quite hopeless,” she said : 
“we're lost, aren’t we—irretrievably ? ‘There’s 
not a house or a living being in sight.” 

“Not one,” I said: “not even Mrs, 
Grundy.” 

“Not even Mrs. Grundy,” she said, and 
sighed. “Poor dear old thing—she has 
sipped her posset and gone to bed.” 

“ | doubt if she ever heard the nightingale 
in her life,” I said. 

“Ve have-—often, haven’t we?” she 
answered ; and we looked straight ahead 
once more and trudged on. 

Nights near June are still warm with day, 
and never more than veiled with a great 
shadow, that is not darkness, but only the 
withdrawal of light. Evening still smoul- 
dered low in the West; and all the stars of 
summer shone pale in their constellations. 
Honeysuckle, privet, a hint of hay, and 
the faint, aromatic scent of summer lanes 
saturated the air. “I am afraid,” said a 
rather tired, cheerful voice, “I shall really 
soon—fave to sit down.” The lane ran 
deeper and gloomier here, beneath great 
boughs thick with leaves. The vast, faint 
murmur of night haunted the ear ; and little 
furtive, stirring sounds kept the eyes wide 
open. We stood still together. “ Let’s just 





go on up~a little way,” I pleaded ; “there 
might be a house.” 

We did go up, and presently, out from 
under the elms ; and came to many houses, 
very old, very still, and restful with the 
soundest of all sleepers—the dead. We 
gazed slowly from stone to stone, from tiny 
belfry to distant evening. “An omen!” I 
said, “— of immortality. What can I say? 
You Anow—I am sorry.” 

“Sorry?” she answered brightly,—“ the 
immortality ? ” 

“For being so unutterably stupid. Fancy, 
—to lead you tothis! I really thought we 
were right.” 

“OF course,” she said, “we ave right. 
There is no other way than the way once 
taken. Besides, my dear friend, I don’t 
mind a bit; I don’t indeed. It’s still, and 
lovely, and peaceful, and solitary ; we have 
done our best : let’s sit down and talk.” So 
we entered the old graveyard by its tottering 
arch, and sat down on a great flat tomb- 


stone, ample enough for all the sons of 


Israel. 

The wakefulness of long weariness had 
overtaken us. ‘The air was clear as glass, 
sprinkling coll dew on all these stones 
and their overshadowing boughs, We ate 
ravenously our supper—a very stale bun, 
three sandwiches, and a piece of chocolate. 
And we talked and talked, our voices very 
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strange and hollow to us in this heedful 
solitude. But at last we fell silent; for it 
began to be cold, and the hour late, when 
the heart sinks, and words lose their sure 
meaning of the day. 

“I wonder,” she said softly, with face 
averted, “when we—or just you—or I— 
come to a place like this: I wonder, shall 
we forget ?—be forgotten, do you think?... 
These are.” 

“Tn time,” I answered. 

“You?” 

“In time. Not ‘forget ’—but remember, 
as it were, with all the hopelessness, the 
helpless burning and longing gone. In 
time, don’t you think ?” 

“T wonder,” she said gravely... . “And 
what would you say about me, if you had 
to—on my stone, I mean?” 

“Let’s see what they did,” I said, laughing. 

So, no moon yet shining, I took out 
my matchbox and counted out its contents. 
“Twenty-one,” I said dubiously. 

“Riches !” she replied. ‘ You see, even 
if we used two for a tombstone, that would 
be ten and a tiny one. And surely there 
would be six epitaphs among them. It’s 
very, very old,” she added, peering across 
the huddled graves. 

“I’m afraid, not six,” I said. “Mrs. 
Grundy hates the sight of them. They 
frighten her.” 

“T don’t somchow think, you know,” 
she answered, smiling faintly through the 
shadowiness at me, “I don’t think anybsdy 
ever was here but you and I. It’s just 
between real and dream—like all the best 
things.” 

So we began, stooping together over the 
great stone that had befriended us, and 
spelled out the one word only—-“ Mors.” 

The dark, flat surface was quite unbroken 
else ; our little flame scarcely illumined its 
margin; it languished and fell from my 
fingers, 

“* Mors.’ What does Mors mean? Was it 
his name, or his initials, or is it a charm?” 

“It means—well, Sleep,” I said, ‘“‘ or night- 
mare, or dawn, or nothing, or—it might 
mean anything.” 

It might indeed, even to us two, kneeling 
there under the silent, beautiful arch of 
night, solitary as on an island in a sea of 
fathomless peace. 

“Well, that’s one,” she said. ‘ ‘ Mors’— 
how dull a word to have so many mean- 
ings !” 


The next match flared in vain on 
mouldering illegibility. But the third lasted 
us out, stooping side by side, and reading 
together :— 


Stranger, where I at peace do lic 
Make less ado to press and pry ! 
Am I a scoff to be who did 

Life like a stallion bestride ? 

Is all my history but what 

A fool hath, soon as read, foryot ? 
Put back my weeds, and silent be : 
Leave me to mine own company ! 


We made haste to do as we were bid, 
confronted by phantom eyes so dark and 
piercing, and groped our way on to 
“Susannah Fry, who, after a life sad and 
disjointed, fell asleep in a swoon” :— 


Here sleep I, 
Susannah Fry, 

No one near me, 
No one nigh: 

Alone, alone 
Beneath a stone, 
Dreaming on, 
Dreaming on, 

With grass for tester 
And coverlid, 
Dreaming on 

As I always did. 
‘Weak in the head ” 
Maybe—who knows ? 
Susannah Fry 

Under the rose. 


Under the rose she lay indeed—a great 
canopy of leaves and sweetness looming 
palely in the night darkness. ‘‘ Six,” I said: 
it spluttered and hissed in the dewy grass. 
But our seventh rewarded us : 


Here lie my husbands, One, Two, Three: 

Still as men ever could wish to be. 

As for my Fourth, well, praised be God 

He bides for a little above the sod. 

But his knees being weak and his eyeballs dim, 
Heav’n speed at last I'll wear weeds for him. 

Thomas, John, Henry, were these three’s names 
And to make things tidy, I adds his—James. 


“I think 7/77 be Thomas,” I said, “the 
unsuspecting.” 

She laughed out of the darkness. “Hope 
on!” she said; “but I promise you shall 
never be James. And yet, cou/d one have 
too much of such a good thing ?” 

Our next two small tapers burned over a 
stone only the boughs of a great yew tree 
had for a little while saved from extinction. 
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The characters were very worn and lichenous 
upon its blackened surface :— 


Here rest ye bones of John 
Chrystopher Orcherdeson : 

Lyf he lovede merrilie 

Nowe he doth deathlie lie: 

All ye joye from his brighte face 
Quencht in this bitter place : 
With gratefull voice then say, 
Not oures but Goddes waye! 


I counted out six of our little store left 
into a hand cold and small and very dim. 
And we took it in turn to choose from all 
the grassy mounds and _ stooping stones. 
Two were incontinently sacrificed: one to a 
little wind from 
smelling of honeysuckle ; one to a bramble 
that sought to catch her whom I ever feared 
to be losing ; but the next two sufficed for 
the “‘ Shepherd.” 


over the countryside, 


A shepherd, Ned Vaughan, 
*Neath this tombstone does bide, 
His crook in his hand, 

And his dog him beside : 

Bleak and cold fell the snow 

On Marchmallysdon steep, 

And folded bsth sheepdog 

And Shepherd in Sleep. 


And not a step we moved till a_ little 
chaplet of fast-shut bindweed flowers had 
been woven for the faithful beast beneath. 

Our next two gleamed on a tomb raised a 
little from the ground, with a green, eyeless 
head on each panel, that must once have 
been cherubim : 


Here rest in Eliza Drew and 


Hanneway 
Whom Death haplessly snatched from felicity. 


peace James 


Eliza and James in this sepulchre tarry 

Till God with His trumpet shall call them to 
marry, 

Then Angels for maids to the Bride shall be 
given, 

And loud their responses shall echo in Heaven. 

Though their troth ’twill be long, yet, Death’s 
shadows once past, 

They'll not laugh less sweetly who learn to laugh 
last. 

And we spent two more on a little old 
worn stone couched all askew, and nearly 
hidden in moss :— 

Poore Sam Lover, 
Now turf do cover 3 


His wildness over. 
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And here we rested awhile to clear of 
weeds the grave of one loved once so wellas 
he. “There ! Sam Lover,” she said, “ nettles 
shall not sting this year.” And at that 
moment the first green pallor of the moon 
showed above the yews. And, distant and 
companionable, cock answered cock across 
But when she 
ascended into her brightness, the moon shone 
but wanly, and cast the tiny spire’s dark 
shadow over the tombs of Frenchman and 
Virgin. 


the drowsy acres. even 


Here s'eeps a Frenchman :—Would I could 
Grave in his language on this wood 

Ilis many virtues, grace and wit! 

But then who’d read what I had writ ? 

O, when the tongues of Babel cease, 

One word were all-sufficient—Peace ! 


Sweet English grasses waved softly over 
him beyond the faint moonlight : and covered 
as deeply the grave of the virgin : 

Blessed Mary, pity me, 

Who was a Virgin too like thee, 

But had, please God, no little son 

To show’r a lifetime’s sorrows on. 


And it was perhaps for another spinster that 
the last of our twenty-one battled feebly 
against moon and glimmering dawn— 
Here’s Jane Taylor, 
Sweet Jane Taylor, 
Dark, 
Wild, 
Dear Jane Taylor. 
A bird began to sing, as from another 
country, in the thick leaves. The glowworms, 
like tiny lamplighters, to and fro, quenched 
their flames in the ways of the fairies. And 
very cold and cheerless we sat down once 
more to await the It was 
indeed its first clear beams, putting to shame 
all remembrance of night, that slanted in 
gold upon a little odd stone at our feet, 
almost hidden in bramble— 


sun’s rising. 


Be very quiet now: 

A child’s asleep 

In this small cradle, 

In this shadow deep! 
Somehow or other in this very sunshine one 
seemed to see clearly, as if in memory, the 
little sleeping face in its white cap, so very 
still. But as for shadows—we took hands 
and laughed again rather forlornly amid so 
many awakening voices, and set out presently, 
as gaily as might be, for well-water, break- 
fast and— Mrs. Grundy. 





